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ARMY OF MUTUALS 
RUSHES T0 MARYLAND 


Forty Enter Since July 1 Through New 
Laws, Which Let Down the 
Bars 








HOW IT LOOKS TO BALTIMORE 





W. L. Dechert Agency, Representing 
Fifty-three Stock Companies, Takes 
Mutual’s County Agency 





The invasion of the mutuals into 
Maryland, because of the letting down 
of the bars through new legislation, ef- 
fective July 1, has caused a stir in the 
stock company agency offices in Balti- 
more, which has reached a dramatic 
moment by the acceptance of mutual 
agencies by some agencies which have 
heretofore represented only stock com- 
panies. One agency, which represents 
fifty-three of the stock companies, in- 
cluding some of the largest and oldest, 
has taken the county agency of a Penn- 
sylvania mutual. 

According to the “Baltimore Under- 
writer” about forty mutuals have en- 
tered Maryland since July 1. Among 
those which have entered are the Amer- 
ican Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
the Enterprise Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, the Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Mechanics’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, the 
Rhode Island Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Mercantile Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company and the Narragansett 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, all of 
whose home office is at 10 Weybossett 
Street, Providence, R. I. 

Providence and Philadelphia Mutuals 

The Merchants’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, the What Cheer Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, the Black- 
stone Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
the Firemen’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company and the Hope Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company are five other com- 
panies operating out of Providence. 

Philadelphia has sent several com- 
panies into this state, among them 
being the Keystone Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, the National Mutual 
Assurance Company, the Manton Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, the Phila- 
delphia Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, and the Standard 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

Boston is now represented there by 
the following mutuals: The Rubber 

(Continued on page 24) 
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NEIL PEARCE & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE 


BROKERS and AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 





KERR BUILDING 


38-46 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 
RECTOR 5870-5871 


R. N. M. M. PEARCE 
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“NEPEARCO” 











128TH YEAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CAPITAL, $5,000,006.00 
Metropolitan Managers 








Marine Department Managers 
Darby, Hooper & McDaniel Platt, Fuller & Co. 
59 John Street, N. Y. 27 William Street, N. Y. 


Brokerage and Service Departments 
(Fire) Charles F. Enderly, Mgr. (Marine) Lawrence J. Brengle, 
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111 William Street, N. Y. 27 William Street, N. Y. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY L™© OF LONDON 


(ESTALLISHED 1782) 


First British Insurance Office Established in United States 1804 
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AUTOMOBILE—USE AND OCCUPANCY 
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| HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 





100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
PERCIVAL BERESFORD, Manager 





FORTY-EIGHT AGENTS 
WROTE $14,109,010 


Bristol’s Record for Five Months Made 
Without Brokerage or Part-Time 
Assistance 








VETERAN DISCUSSES RECORD 





Raps Gifts, Dinner Parties, Loaning of 
Automobile and Other Practices 
Now Prevalent 





Whenever John I. D. Bristol, the vet- 
eran general agent in this city of the 
Northwestern Mutual announces figures 
they are always of interest because his 
results are scored by full-timers, and 
he always accompanies his figure an- 
nouncements by some of his character- 
istic plain-speaking. It develops that 
for the first five months of this year 
Mr. Bristol rolled up a total of $14,109,- 
010 paid production, and that the 239 
policies which figure in the record are 
on 179 lives for the surprising high av- 
erage of $9,830 per policy or $13,125 
per life. 

In discussing the returns Mr. Bristol 
said; 

No Brokerage 

“The magnificent paid-for business of 
our general agency for the first quarter 
of 1920 was written by practically forty- 
eight agents—without a broker, with- 
out a part-timer and without a rebater! 

“The ‘business’ of several] other of 
the large agencies, of which you have 
particulars, was written practically 
without an agent, real or otherwise, 
but with hundreds of brokers, part- 


timers, and, it must be assumed, with 
the usual percentage of rebaters. 

“Abnormal conditions underlying any 
phase of human endeavor are never 
conducive to the best results, The 
smaller business of the great brokerage 
agencies, as contrasted with the mag- 
nificent results in our own General Ag- 
ency, is ample proof of this. 

Discusses Abnormalities 

“Brokerage and part-time abnormali- 
ties have long been prevalent. In 
Greater New York there are the follow- 
ing reported features: 

“Watches as business cards. 

“Gifts of sables and silver services. 

“Large dinner parties at a high cost 
per cover. 

“The creation of bank credits as a 
means of securing applications. 

“The loaning of automobiles for fam- 
ily shopping purposes, where large ap- 
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You Are The Man We Want— 


as assistant superintendent of agencies if you are 
a keen student of the agency end of the life insurance 
business. We have a real opportunity for a live ener- 
getic young man possessing a stand up personality. 
This is an old established company with a going ahead 
loyal agency organization which we desire to co-operate 
with—hence the opening for an assistant to our super- 
intendent of agencies. Correspondence confidential. 
Address, 


THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


July 1, 1920 
$237,665,071.48 of Insurance in Force 
An increase of over Thirty-one Millions in 
“| AM THE MAN” six months. 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter : 
105 William Street 
New York City 








For Information Address 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES, IOWA 
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plications have been written or are in 
prospect. 

“Preliminary brokerage physical ex- 
aminations of applicants, and the ‘doc- 
toring up’ by the broker, family physi- 
cian or ‘insurance health bureaus’ of 
those found impaired. 

“Approximately 20,000 New York City 
‘agency certificates’ issued during the 
year 1919! Many of these to partners 
in firms and to members of corpora- 
tions, in order to divert the commis- 
sions on partnership and corporation 
life insurance policies from agents to 
firm and corporation profits! In thou- 
sands of other cases these ‘agency cer- 
tificates’ were obtained to ‘legalize’ 
‘single - application - rebate - shifting-re- 
sponsibility contracts’ for agents-for-a- 
day, where the employed ‘insures’ the 
employer with a ‘saving’ on the first 
premium. 

Says Section 91 Is Violated Constantly 

“The constant violation of Section 91 
of the New York Insurance Law, which 
very plainly provides that agents, sub-ag- 
ents and brokers must first procure an 
agency license to act us such, and the 
substituted practice of obtaining the li- 
cense only in cases of commission pay- 
ment. When policies are returned as 
‘not taken,’ the broker or part-timer has 
‘acted’ without any license at all! Con- 
tracts entered into or secured through 
law violation are void, as legally found 
in the case of rebate policies; and it 
is only a question of time, when life 
insurance policy contracts procured 
with any evasion of full license formal- 
ity will meet the same legal fate. 

“The many instances of unreliability 
and impecuniosity in brokers, and life 
insurance ignorance in part-timers, and 
the recent declaration of a New York 
City judge, when imposing a $25 rebate 
fine, that such penalties were merely 
efforts to keep up the price of a com- 
modity, are evidences of the deplorable 
demoralization underlying agency work. 
That this is the direct result of the 
crude and illegal efforts of brokers and 
part-timers cannot be doubted. All of 
this could be obliterated by the adop- 
tion of the simple and just business 
methods of our own General Agency. 
And with what a saving to policyhold- 
ers: The excessive mortality on brok- 
erage and part-time business; the far 
greater percentage of lapses; the cost 
of thousands of rate books, contracts 
and licenses for single-application ag- 
ents! and, above all of this, the im- 
morality and iniquity that are the di- 
rect result of life insurance abnormali- 
ties. 

“Facing this saturnalia of agency dis- 
order and illegality, the duty of this 
General Agency is plain: A record for 
1920 that will show to the life insur- 
ance world what agency protection 
(life insurance commissions for life 
insurance men only) really means, as 
well as its simple possibilities.” 





The agency department of the Con- 
necticut Mutual reports July production 
as $6,800,065. 


U. S. Opportunity for 
Moral Leadership 


DUTY CLEAR, SAYS KINGSLEY 





Sums Up His Impressions of Trip to 
Orient in Long Story in 
“Times” 





President Kingsley, of the New York 
Life, in a page-story in the New York 
“Times,” reviews his impressions of the 
trip he recently made to the Orient. In 
the way of conclusions he writes: 

“First: I believe Japan will make al- 
most any concession in the matter of 
emigration to this country in order to 
secure an agreement with our Federal 
Government which will not compromise 
her self-respect. 

“Second: Irrespective of whether 
her motives are sound or sinister, I be- 
lieve she has made a great mistake in 
her adventure in Siberia. 

“Third: While I understand, and in a 
measure sympathize with her reluctance 
in surrendering any part of the power- 
ful position she hag won in Shantung, 
I believe that she has lost morally more 
than she now understands in her atti- 
tude toward that problem. 

“Fourth: I know that she has made 


grave mistakes in Korea. Her leading 
citizens admit that. 2 believe she is 
making some progress there now under 
the leadership of Governor General 
Saito. 

“I remain profoundly sympathetic to 
Japan, which faces one of the most 
complex problems conceivable, the 
sound solution of which involves not 
only her future but the peace of the 
world. I am not cunvinced that she is 
moved by unsound or unworthy mo- 
tives. Her danger lies in her militar- 
ists. If she is led by them, as Ger- 
many was, she will fail disastrously, 
and in much the same way that Ger- 
many failed. If she follows her Shibu- 
sawas and her Kanekos—and she has 
none too many of them, nor has any 
people—she will win morally and win 
finally.” 

In a statement to agents of the New 
York Life Mr. Kingsley says: 

“T have traveled far, seen many and 
strange lands since April 4 last. Itisa 
great world to live in. We are after all 
physically only a small part of it. But 
in the blessings of ordered liberty, in 
the freedom of the individual—the free- 
dom of speech, the freedom of the press, 
the rights of property—in short in the 
great heritage which we received from 
our Fathers, we are of vast importance 
on this little spinning globe. 

“I return full of the feeling that if 
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Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no probationary 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 














we do not morally lead the world we 
shall be ingrates and incapables—that 
we have the opportunity and that duty 
is clear. 

“T also repeat what I have so many 
times said to you: that life insurance 
is the soundest teacher of individual re- 
sponsibility, the truest exponent of that 
moral impulse which makes a free and 
at the same time a capable citizen. 

“That men are insuring their lives so 
generally is to me evidence that a pro- 
found reaction is taking place in the 
minds of liberty-loving men against 
the savagery, the barbarism, the hatred 
of order and of law that has already 
Swept over a large section of the world 
and has found not infrequent expression 
even here. The more life insurance 
men buy the less likely they are to be 
swept off their feet by those whose 
principal weapon is the torch.” 





FOREMOST CLUB CONVENTION 





Cleveland Life Field Men Create New 
Organization Known As “The 
Inner Circle” 





The agency organization of the Cleve- 
land Life which is known as the Fore- 
most Club, held recently the most suc- 
cessful business convention in the com- 
pany’s history. More men qualified for 
membership in the Foremost Club than 
ever before. An inside organization 
was created to be known as “The In- 
ner Circle,” membership in which can 
be qualified for only on a basis of $200,- 
000 in paid-for business during the club 
year. 

Those attending assembled at Cleve- 
land on Monday, July 19, and at 3:00 
P. M. a reception was held and wel- 
coming addresses given at the Home 
Office by Wm. H. Hunt, president and 
F. F. Prentiss, vice-president. Then 
followed an hour in the bathing pool 
at the Cleveland Athletic Club.  Fol- 
lowing dinner at the Club the party pro- 
ceeded to embark on the steamship 
SeeandBee for the Thousand Islands 
House, Alexandria Bay, New York, via 
Buffalo and Toronto. 

Upon arrival at Alexandria Bay busi- 
ness meetings were held morning and 
afternoon. So keen was the interest of 
the Foremost Club members that an 
extra meeting was held on the steam- 
ship SeeandBee on the trip home from 
Buffalo to Cleveland. 

Mr. Julius Gold qualified as the Fore- 
most Club President for the c!ub year 
of 1920-1921 and Mr. Louis Martin quali- 
fied as Vice-President. 

During the course of the business 
meetings the following addresses were 
given: The Medical Department in its 
Relation to Life Insurance, Dr. J. C. 
Placak, Medical Director; The Relation 
of the Home Office to the Field, H. M. 
Moore, Secretary; The Cleveland Life, 
Our Company, William H. Hunt, Presi- 
dent; Questions and Problems of In- 
terest. A. A. Rydgren, Actuary; Perti- 
nent Facts That Deal With Field Prob- 
lems, H. S. Sutphen, Vice President and 
Manager of Agencies, assisted by O. S. 
a J. C. Utterback and E. J. Strick- 
land. 
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Eleven Years Show 
Policy Rate Adequate 


ACCUMULATED SURPLUS RETURN 








Metropolitan Life Discusses Experience 
Under Its Special $5,000 Whole 
Life Policy 





In “The Intelligencer” the company 
paper of the Metropolitan Life, we find 
the following article in connection with 
the famous $5,000 Whole Life Policy 
sold by its field force: 

“On May 1, eleven years had elapsed 
since the first Whole Life, $5,000 low 
rate policy was issued through the Or- 
dinary Department. Probably no policy 
ever put out by any life insurance com- 
pany brought such hostile criticism 
from rivalcompanies. Predictions were 


made that the policy could not possibly 
be self-supporting, much less ever show 
profit, and while none went so far as 
to say that the solvency of the Com- 
pany could be affected, it was said the 
policy would result in financial loss; 
that is, that it would be necessary to 
use surplus from other forms of poli- 
cies to make up the deficiency in the 
$5,000 Whole Life class. 

“No time was set, and perhaps eleven 
years’ experience covers too short a 
period to be accepted by competitors 
as Satisfactory proof, but we feel justi- 
fied in saying that, so far as can be 
judged from the eleven years’ experi- 
ence, the premiums we adopted are 
adequate and there was no justification 
for the opposition of the representa- 
tives of some of the other life com- 
panies which resulted in the Metropoli- 
tan being compelled by statute to in- 
crease its premiums on and after July 
1,1916. That action of the Legislature 
is be’‘ieved to be the only case on rec- 
ord where, instead of a law to reduce 
the cost of a commodity, one was 
passed to compel an increase. 

“At age 35, the premium charged 
from May 1, 1909, to July 1, 1916, for 
$5,000 was $100.55. In compliance with 
the law, the premium on the latter date 
was raised to $107. It is most gratify- 
ing to be able to say that at the end of 
1917 we had accumulated sufficient sur- 
plus to enable us to return to the hold- 
ers of all this form of policy issued 
from July 1, 1916 to December 31 of 
that year, the difference in premium 
for the years 1916 and 1917. Checks 
for this difference were mailed to all 
such policyho'ders. Further, each re- 
ceived a similar reduction in his 1918 
and 1919 premiums. Without being 
able to make any promises as to issues 
of 1919, we hope, at the end of 1920, 
our figures will make an equally favor- 
able showing, that we may be able to 
make a similar return on the business 
of 1919.” 


MILTON B. BARNUM DEAD 
Milton B. Barnum, who thirty-eight 
years ago became manager of the 
Albany office of the Aetna Life, died at 
his home in Albany last week after a 
long illness. 


ALBRIGHT’S RECORD 
The personal production of Dr. 
Charles E. Albright, of the North- 
western Mutual, was $3,234,000 last 
year. He has paid for $24,646,750 since 
January 1, 1905. 


OLDEST EQUITABLE AGENT 
The oldest agent of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society is Byron A. 
Beal, who has sold policies for fifty- 
two years. 














Edgar Brewster has been appointed 
ftate agent of the Philadelphia Life in 
Arkansas, 





G. S. Nollen, of the Bankers Life, 
who has been traveling in Europe, has 
a page letter in the “Bankers Life Bul- 
letin,” written from Utrecht, Holland, 
and dated July 12, giving his impres- 
sions of his European trip. 
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Discussion on 
Income Insurance 


—-—— 


POINTS IN EQUITABLE MEETING 





How Idea Has Been Sold to and By 
Equitable Field Representatives 
Is Explained 





At the Saratoga Convention of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society's 
Agency Clubs the topic of life income 
insurance was threshed out in a most 
instructive manner, with Secretary 
Alexander in charge. Mr. Alexander be- 
gan by asking Second Vice-President 
F. H. Davis: “Why is it that Equitable 
agents are not writing more life income 
insurance?” 

The gist of Mr. Davis’ reply was this: 

“The reason more income insurance 
is not sold is because you, John Smith, 
and you, Bill Jones, have not sold the 
idea to yourselves. Your apathy is like 
that of the farmers a few years ago to 
the idea of testing seed corn. Formerly 
the farmer who tested his seed corn was 
considered a ‘professor’ farmer—and 
one who went to too much trouble. Yet 
the farmer who does not test his seed 
corn nowadays is not much of a farm- 
er.” 

In response to the query “Has the 
Life Income idea been sold to you?” 
Manager F. A. Crum, of Providence, 
said: 

“Years ago I said to my wife: ‘If I 
should leave you $25,000 what would 
you do with it?’ She said, ‘I would go 
to some lawyer and take his advice 
about investing it.’ (Laughter.) All 
my life insurance has since been placed 
on the life income plan. I would rather 
have the Equitable invest the proceeds 
for my beneficiary than some chance 
lawyer.” 

Makes People Think in Terms of In- 
come 

R. O. Walter, of Boston, in response 
to the question, “Have you sold any in- 
come insurance?” said: 

“Yes, a considerable amount. 

“The Income Tax laws have caused 
people to begin to think in terms of in- 
come, instead of principal. When pros- 
pects consider life insurance from the 
standpoint of the income to be pro- 
vided, a much larger amount of prin- 
cipal sum insurance will naturally be 
placed.” 

Commenting on Mr. Walter’s point of 
distinguishing between principal and 
income, the Secretary showed how 
many people have their principal tied 
up in property yielding no income, such 
for example as those known as “land 
poor.” Many beneficiaries could be 
saved from such a predicament through 
income insurance. 

Another valuable point made by Mr. 
Walter was that an income policy 
should be supplemented by a small 
amount of single sum insurance to take 
care of the insured’s outstanding obll- 
gations. 

Mr. Alexander here referred to a 
letter he had received from L. C. Woods 
sometime ago, in which Mr. Woods told 
of how he finally came to fully apprec- 
iate the income insurance he carried on 
his own life. This letter will be printed 
in a subsequent issue of “Items.” 

Major Tenney’s Views 

Major Wm. N. Tenney, of Boston, 
said: 

“I sold my first income policy about a 
year ago. The prospect was a prom- 
inent Bostonian who had been a suc- 
cessful speculator. I said to him: ‘How 
would your wife invest a lump sum left 
to her?’ He replied: ‘She would prob- 
ably follow my example and try for a 
quick, profitable return.’ He knew the 
pitfalls surrounding such speculation, 
and it did not take me long to sell him 
an income policy.” 

Mrs. Russelle H. Horr told of a 
wealthy Ohioan whose chief financial 
difficulty was to find some means of 
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making sure permanent provision for 
an adopted daughter. When the Equit- 
able’s Life Income policy was explained 
to him he immediately invested in one 
for his infant charge. 

Another valuable contribution from 
a woman delegate was the testimony of 
Mrs. Adah E. Martenson, who told from 
personal experience how easy it is for 
a woman left with a comfortable for- 
tune to lose it all through unwise in- 
vestments. A considerable estate left 
to her husband and $100,000 cash insur- 
ance had been lost through an attempt 
to finance certain patents. Life under- 
writing to her did not simply mean a 
livelihood; it was the means of saving 
other women from a fate similar to 
hers, 

Several of the speakers here told how 
Option 3 in the Modes of Settlement at 
maturity (Life Income option) could be 
utilized to illustrate the income idea 
under any of the standard forms. Where 
this form of settlement is recommend- 
ed, however, it should always be made 
mandatory by the insured and not left 
to the option of the beneficiary. 

Here is a life income pointer out- 
lined by Wm. M. Duff, of Pittsburgh, 
a leader in the sale of income insur- 
ance: 

“Mr. Blank, here is a check Mr. 
Woods sent down for you to see. No, 
there has been no mistake made. It is 
simply a sample of the kind of check 
we would like to give your wife each 
month if the worst should happen to 
you.” 

This form of visual demonstration had 
resulted in numerous life income sales 
by Mr. Duff and other members of the 
Woods Agency. Incidentally Mr. Duff 
stated that practically all of his own 
life insurance had been made payable 
on the Income plan. 

“The wisdom of making even a small 
amount of insurance payable on the in- 
come plan was shown by the misuse of 
the proceeds of two small policies paid 
through the Pittsburgh office—one for 
$1,500 being used to purchase an auto- 
mobile, and another for $1,000 for a 
player-piano, 

“In a certain case a life income prop- 
osition submitted in the form of a blue- 
print diagram to an engineer resulted 
in a goodly-sized income application. 
Any member of the engineering profes- 
sion will take time to look at a blue- 
print,” 

To the query, “Is Life Income Insur- 
ance harder to sell than single sum 
insurance?” L, C. York responded: 


“In many cases it is harder, simply 
because the agent is not familiar with 
its merits. But I believe the agent who 
specializes in the sale of income insur- 
ance will increase his production 50 per 
cent, and he will render greater serv- 
ice. Personally, let me say that 90 per 
cent of my insurance is on the income 
plan. 

“Another valuable point: Where 
there is only a small income the bene- 
ficiary in his or her old age is a wel- 
come guest in the home of a relative, 
but quite the contrary if penniless and 
absolutely dependent on others.” 

Viewing it from the woman's, or bene- 
ficiary’s standpoint, Mrs. E. J. Felton of 
Mrs. Shaal’s Agency, Boston, said: 

“Having been a homekeeper, I know 
the advantages of a steady income, and 
that is what I ask my prospect if he 
does not wish to provide. I show him 
that if his wife is accustomed to receiv- 
ing $300 or $400 a month for her house- 
hdid expenses, it is not fair to expect 
her to run her home without a stated 
income after his death.” 


W. T. Arms’ Dialogue 


W. T. Arms said: A prospect of mine 
said he did not need any more insur- 
ance because he was carrying $135,000. 
I told him that was a very good start. 
Then followed this conversation: 

“Has your wife ever had any business 
experience?” 

“No!” 


“Has your wife ever invested any 
money?” 

“No!” 

“Have you ever given her any money 
beyond that necessary for household 
expenses?” 

No!” 

“And are you going to leave $135,000 
for her to invest?” 

“Rather vicious, isn’t it?” replied the 
prospeet. 

Mr. Arms did not sell him any addi- 
tional insurance, but did make his $135,- 
000 payable on the income plan. 

The Chairman asked George Wood- 
bridge, “Is it not true that the principal 
is absorbed under a life income settle- 
ment?” Mr. Woodbridge replied: 

“Yes. But is it not better to have the 
principal absorbed over the entire life- 
time of the beneficiary, and during 
twenty years at least, than to have it 
entirely dissipated within two or three 
years, possibly within a few months?” 

Mr. M. J. Donnelly, Honor Agent from 
the Eastern Century Club District, and 
member of the Two Million Dollar 
Corps said: 

“Life income insurance protects a 
woman against her own unselfish, gen- 
erous impulses. Every mother would 
give her last dollar to help a son or 
daughter. When she receives her in- 
surance money she is apt to set a son 
up in business or use it in some other 
generous act toward the children. Isn't 
it wise to protect her and the children 
against any and all such risks by means 
of income insurance?” 


Edwards Sums Up 


The Life Income session was brought 
to a close by Charles J. Edwards, who 
contributed the following suggestions: 

“When a man signs an application 
for an insurance policy he has come to 
a conclusion, He thinks he is making 
provision for his family or for his own 
old age, or both. But has he really 
done so if the policy is not on the in- 
come plan? 

“A woman’s greatest period of want 
is not during the six months or one year 
immediately following her husband’s 
death. Her period of greatest want 
may be, and usually is, many years in 
the future, possibly in her old age. 
The chief merit of an income settle- 
ment is that it is for life. 

“When you sell a man an inadequate 
amount of insurance, or let him take a 
single sum policy instead of an income 
policy, you are simply getting the mat- 
ter over with in the easiest way to your- 
self. What you and I should endeavor 
to do is to sell satisfaction—an amount 
of insurance commensurate with the 
applicant’s needs, and payable in the 
right way. 

“Every father hopes, and sometimes 
jollies himself into believing, that his 
daughter will marry a college graduate 
with money, who will never have bad 
luck or go wrong. But to make that 
little girl’s future safe and sure he 
should take an income policy for her 
permanent protection. 

“Why not make the amount of month- 
ly income look more attractive by quot- 
ing what the premium would be if paid 
on a monthly basis? 

“Ex-President Taft has said he has 
never read his life insurance policies 
because he trusted the man who sold 
them to him. The insuring public trusts 
us. Are we worthy of that trust if we 
sell lump sum insurance when income 
insurance is the kind that should be 
placed? 

“I know a lot of people who are hold- 
ing railroad bonds that were gilt-edged 
ten years ago, but these same bonds 
have no edge at all today. Apply this 
thought to the widow left with money 
to invest. 

“Suppose a widow does make a satis- 
factory investment in bonds. What 
happens when the bonds mature? She 
is then probably seventy years old and 
must re-invest the money. What a re- 
sponsibility! Isn’t it more than likely 
she will ultimately be penniless?” 








American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST~ STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.0@ to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


BIG Flwonn? For Agency Contracts address 


TEXAS GREAT 


SAN ANTONIOe 
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37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


_ The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
basis. Insurance_in force over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 
surers since 1878. 


A Few Agency Openings fer the Right Mena 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 








Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 
PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 














meeEANeE com 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


——_——-— 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt aetion in the 











Life Salesmen Must 
Have Heart Force 


BACKED BY INTELLIGENT WORK 


Views of Fred C. Hathaway Before 
the Utah Association Sales 
Congress Last Month 





Fred C. Hathaway, manager of the 
Mutual Life at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
needs no introduction to life insurance 
men. In State and National Associa- 
tion councils he has for many years 
taken an aggressive and_ intelligent 
part. At the Utah Association Sales 
Congress he gave a masterful talk on 
the “Requisites of a Successful Life 
Insurance Agent”. He said: 

The first requisite of a successful 
life insurance agent is, in my judg- 
ment, “heart force’ (commonly called 
enthusiasm), a red-hot belief in the 
business he is engaged in; fired to such 
an extent that he overlooks the com- 
missions involved, and only has in view 
the duty he is urging his prospective 
client to perform. If he has this heart- 
force in sufficient quantity, it will nat- 
urally develop the second most essen- 
tial requisite—intelligent work. In fact, 
if you have heart force, as the Good 
Book says “All else will be added unto 
you.” 

One of the first things I ascertain 
from a prospective agent whom I do 
not know is “How much life insurance 
do you carry on your own life?” If it 
develops that he carries none, I gen- 
erally tell him to come back and see 
me at a later date; if he never comes 
back, I feel that my time has been con- 
served. I go on the principle that a 
man cannot be much of a success in 
convincing others to perform a duty 
that he himself neglects. 

Our work seeks to accomplish an 
ideal that is second to no calling on 
earth. Its practical end would do away 
with most of the misery and sorrow of 
civilization. The widow wou'd be cared 
for, the orphan would be educated, and 
perhaps kept from a life of drudgery 
o crime; the debtor would be cared 
for; business institutions and great 
aims of philanthropists would be per- 
petuated, and other benefits too num- 
erous to recite would follow. Now, 
joes it appear to you that one actively 
engaged in such work can be a suecess 





if he is prompted by a desire for mere 

money, or the position that money 

brings? ‘i 
Must Look Beyond Money 

[ believe that the really successful 
life insurance agent must have a vision 
that carries him above money, and the 
petty, trivial things that little personali- 
ties are apt to hagg’e over. By this I 
mean that he is willing to devote time 
and effort to such things as good citi- 
zenship, which prompts him to spend 
many valuable hours and days in some 
community interest, such as civie du- 
ties, church, fraternal, or charity or- 
ganizations—all the time tempered 
with good judgment and knowledge to 
keep him out of the “goat-feather gath- 
ering” class, and endowed with a con- 
fidence that through that great human 
law of compensation he will be re- 
warded just in proportion to the serv- 
ice he gives and the intellect he uses. 

In my judgment this good citizenship 
work may be considered to apply to 
any up-lift movement—the Life Under- 
writers, for instance. We need your 
help; we are not perfect by any means. 
We fail in much that we should accom- 
plish. We take this all as legitimate 
criticism, but please get inside and 
scrap, instead of criticizing from the 
outside, 

“Penny Wise—Pound Foolish” 

I used to know an old business philos- 
opher who, to impress his salesmen, 
would hold a 10-cent piece so close to 
the salesman’s eye that he could not 
see a 20-dollar piece lying on the desk 
a few feet away. Now, is not this an 
absolute condition with lots of our ag- 
ents? They take no life insurance 
journals, they buy no publications, they 
cannot afford membership in clubs or 
fraternal organizations, they cannot 
even dig up $5.00 yearly dues in the 
Life Underwriters’ Association, and 
vet they claim that they have an am- 
bition. I call it nothing more than a 
desire. I have checked these fellows 
up in my own agency force, and they 
don’t carry life insurance for their fam- 
ilies either. 

Heroic Efforts Bring Excuses 

The little Dental Association of Utah 
recently pulled off a convention here 
that cost them over $3,000, or in the 
neighborhood of $55 for each member, 
and I doubt if the average earnings of 
the dentists of Utah will equal those 
of the active life insurance men; while 
we, to pull off a one-day sales congress, 


have got to resort to heroic measures 
to gather together ten per cent of the 
fraternity. The excuses we get from 
some for non-attendance are simply 
pitiful. They cannot devote one day 
to an up-lift movement for their own 
business, and two dollars is too much 
per plate for a banquet. How can we 
ever expect to develop that class of 
men into real Underwriters? 
Many Will Be Found Wanting 

During the past eighteen months life 
underwriting has enjoyed the greatest 
prosperity of its history. I believe I 
can safely say that this prosperity was 
caused by restraint during the war 
period, and further, because of the 
prominence given to life insurance 
through the Government’s War Risk 
Bureau; but, Gentlemen, do you realize 
what we have done to permanently ele- 
vate the business? Almost a negligi- 
ble quantity. We have been riding on 
the crest of the wave of prosperity, and 
do you know that the wave has busted, 
and the white foaming mass is all 
around us—that the next six months 
will tell who are salesmen and who 
have been messenger boys? 

Demands Men’s Best Efforts 

When real hard problems come up to 
me as manager, I have always enjoyed 
the thought that if it were not for such 
problems there would be no necessity 
for the Company hiring me. Just so 
with real salesmen, You are carriers 
of a great message; you must expect 
men to be sceptical and prejudiced; 
you must expect to meet with adverse 
conditions, for if your prospects were 
not indifferent to what you have to 
offer them, there would be no job for 
you; your boss would hire a messenger 
boy to collect the applications! But if 
you have the heart-force, it will carry 
you over all these rough places, and 
land you high up on the road to success. 
Life insurance salesmanship requires 
and demands more than a passive ef- 
fort; it requires a great and real con- 
ception of the wonderful cause in which 
we are engaged, but it pays big divi- 
dends in money, big dividends in the 
actual good you are doing for humanity, 
and big dividends in the development 
and broadening of the individual en- 
gaged therein. 

To my mind, the last-named develop- 
ment is one that is not sufficiently 
brought to the front by life insurance 
men. We see little individuals, with 
small viewpoints, come into the busi- 


ness, and through its broadening influ- 
ence gradually develop until they be- 
come real fellows, with a conception of 
some of the fundamentals with which 
humanity struggles; a viewpoint the 
individual could never have gotten if 
he had remained in some _ protected 
calling or position in life, 

The lawyers have the Bar Associa- 
tion; the doctors have the Medical As- 
sociation; the dentists have an organit- 
zation; even the grocers and butchers 

yes, even the tramps, have an organi- 
zation! Why is it that the National 
Association of Life Underwriters have 
to scrap for a 20,000 membership, when 
there are over ten times that number 
engaged in the work? What is the mat- 
ter with the life insurance man? Can't 
he wake up and see the opportunities 
open all around him? Can't he get a 
view of that possible picture, and then 
proceed to make it come true? Possi- 
bly none of us are as big as we should 
be, but let us earnestly strive towards 
the biggest ideal we have. 





AGENTS CAMP OUT 


Entire New Mexican Staff of Kansas 
City Life Enjoys Novel Outing 
Affair 





For the week beginning July 19th, the 
New Mexico Agency force of the Kan- 
sas City Life, together with their fam- 
ilies, enjoyed an unique entertainment 
by their State Manager, Senator L. C. 
Mersfelder. E. S. Villmoare, vice- 
president of the company, was present. 

On Monday the agency force assem- 
bled at Albuquerque, state headquart- 
ers, where a conference and banquet 
were held. From there, they proceeded 
by auto to the mountains. One interest- 
ing incident was the ascent of La Ba- 
jada, the most noted mountain climb 
between New York and California. The 
hill is an ascent of almost one thousand 
feet steady climb, with approximately 
thirty-five hair-pin turns. 

The next stop was at Santa Fe, the 
second oldest city in the United States. 

At an elevation of about 8,000 feet on 
the Upper Pecos River, among tall 
pines and quaking aspens, and near the 
edge of waterfalls, the agents pitched 
tents. There they cooked beans, boiled 
coffee, fried bacon and fish. Then, 
blankets were spread out and the night 
was spent there. 
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| The Test of Service 








The ultimate success of a life insurance company de- 
pends upon what those who have bought its policies in the past 
think of the service they have received. 
Mutual passes this test with flying colors. Over $45,000,000, 
or 35%, of the business delivered last year was on the lives of 
men and women already insured in the Company. 

JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts 














In 1919 


44 General Agencies paid for | 
$88,000,000 


Standard Business 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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7 1 PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 
W. ALKE RT A LK S Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 
abe INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 























Some years ago, before the adoption 
of the plan whereby the savings banks 
of Massachusetts were allowed to write 
life insurance, I listened to a gentleman 
explain its advantages. 

He stated that the cost to the in- 
sured would be very much less because 
there would be no acquisition or selling 
expense attached to the writing of the 
business. After further extolling the 
merits of the plan he asked if there 
was any one present who would like 
to ask a question. After modestly wait- 
ing a few moments for others to speak, 
I had the temerity to arise and ask the 
audience (there were about three hun- 
dred present) if such individuals among 
them as had bought life insurance with- 
out solicitation, would stand up. 

And, as I expected, no one arose. 

It is, I think, a fact worth some 
thought, that the acquisition cost or 
selling cost, or what I prefer to call 
the persuasion cost, is after all a very 
necessary adjunct of progress. 

It often happens, for example, that 
some busy and naive legislator finds 
fault with what he considers the al- 
leged high commissions paid for selling 
insurance. But, curiously, no benefici- 
aries under the policy have ever risen 
to call down punishment upon the in- 
surance agent who persuaded the pol- 
icyholder to sign up, even though said 
persuader was quite naturally paid for 
his time in doing so. He might, of 
course, just as well find fault with the 
salaries paid to the clergy and view 
with alarm the high general expense 
of conducting religious propaganda and 
“selling” the gospel. 

How about the high persuasion cost 
in legal proceedings, where two groups 
of high-priced legal luminaries argue 
their heads off in their efforts to per- 
suade the court as to the respective 
rights of their clients. Consider, if 
you will, the high cost of persuasion in 
all commercial, selling advertising ef- 
fort, and if it will help lighten the 
weightiness of my subject, I might re- 
fer to the high cost of persuasion in 
courtship, where in the aggregate, vast 
sums are spent for flowers, confection- 
ery, theatre tickets, carfares, etc., a3 
well as the gold, frankincense and 
myrrh so lavishly expended in such un- 
dertakings. 

Just as long as we have two parties 
who want the same thing, there will be 
competition, and the “customer” will be 
saddled with the expense of both sales- 
men, whether he buys of either or 
neither. Multiply the number of units 
and their respéctive persuaders and 
you naturally multiply the cost of per- 
suasion, until today it is doubtless not 
far out of the way to say that this per- 
suasion cost or tax is the largest which 
we as individual citizens of the United 
States are called upon to pay. 

But, damme, it’s worth it, for it 
makes for progress. 

And it can’t be helped; for nearly 
every man selling a piece of merchan- 
dise or a service, is naturally of the 
opinion that his particular merchandise 
or service is at least the equal, if not 
the superior, to that offered by his com- 
petitors, and in order to persuade buy- 
ers of the truth of his beliefs and asser- 
tions, he hires solicitors, pays them sal- 
aries and traveling expenses, writes let- 
ters to prospects, buys postage, pays 
for the stationery, hires stenographers, 
purchases typewriters, chairs, desks 
and cabinets, advertises in the news- 
papers, magazines and street cars, buys 
billboard space, and in the larger cities 
turns night into day by the use of elec- 
tric signs. It would take some econo- 
mist to decide how much of this per- 
suasion tax, or how little of it, is rea- 
sonable and proper, for it is self-evident 
that individuals, firms and corporations, 
in their efforts to sell their merchan- 





dise or their service, must purchase, as 
already mentioned, large volumes of 
supplies of various kinds, and hire men, 
women and children, in order to per- 
suade the public, or that portion of the 
public they are seeking to influence, to 
believe in and subscribe to and pur- 
chase their respective merchandise or 
service, 

And all this, gentlemen, helps make 
business good. 

About this time someone may arise 
and ask me why I am saying these 
things or what object I have in view, 
and I will reply thusly: “I have no 
remedy or no reasons. I am simply 
pointing out these things so that’ poli- 
ticians, legislators and soap-box orators 
will have an opportunity to explain 
what they wou'd offer in place of the 
persuasion costs and competition now 
in vogue.” 

They may have an answer, but I do 
not happen to know what it is, and un- 
til they have clearly thought out a 
remedy, it might be a good plan for said 
politicians, legislators and soap-box ora- 
tors to confine their attention to sub- 
jects with which they are more familiar, 
or else go to work at jobs which from 
the standpoint of productivity will more 
nearly help enrich both the country and 
themselves. 

Competition is what makes life worth 
the living, whether it is competition as 
the result of striving to make better 
things or perform a better service, or 
the competition of “persuasion” in en- 
lightening the public with reference to 
the merchandise or service offered. 
Life without competition—where every- 
one was supposed to be on an equal 
footing—-would be just about as inter- 
esting as a horse race where each ani- 
mal entered possessed the same amount 
of speed. Wouldn’t the finish be excit- 
ing! Wouldn’t the gate receipts be 
enormous! Wouldn't the public devour 
the newspapers in their efforts to read 
about the “race”! 

Yea Bo. 
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Service Contracts 7 
of of 
Quality Superiority 
to 


to 
Policy Holders Representatives 





THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Western Dept. 
49 Maiden Lane Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern Dept. 
_ Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Eastern Dept. 





SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 85% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 








A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 





8% reserve 

















Southwestern Life Insurance Co. | 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 


is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 








Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $220,000,000 of insurance in force. 





Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 

















St. Louis, Missouri 
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BIG WRITERS 
READ 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
Each Week for New Ideas 


DO YOU? 


Subscription $3 a Year 


















Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 





Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919.... over $'/,500,000.00 
Insurance issued during 1919..... over 26,000,000.00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919.. over 70,000,000.00 





; _. THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 

In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 
prosperous and contented. 

What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 
Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mer. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Sell By Finding 
the Logical Need 


HOW F. E. McMULLEN DOES IT 








Real Basis of All Business is Confi- 
dence; Establish it and 
Succeed 





Concrete examples of selling furnish 
the finest kind of educational material 
for life insurance agents, in fact any 
kind of agents. We append hereto a 


fine selling experience of Frank E. Mc- 
Mullen, general agent of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life at Los Angeles, Cal. 
and printed in “The Radiator.” In out- 
lining his methods of rendering life in- 
surance service to his clients, Mr. Mc- 
Mullen says: 

Generally speaking, a man buys in- 
surance because he is convinced there 
is a logical reason why he should have 
it Occasionally a man buys insurance 
because over-persuaded by the sales- 
man. In the latter case, the man sold,— 
I cannot style him a logical buyer—not 
infrequently discovers what has hap- 
pened and lapses the policy. An agent 
who permits this is a destructive force 
in the life insurance business, and his 
kind would not be interested in some of 
the reasons I shall hereafter give 
which, to my mind, impel men to buy 
life insurance. 

The real basis of all business is con- 
fidence; therefore, the life insurance 
salesman should first place himself 
upon a basis of mutual confidence with 
his prospect. The prospect must feel 
that the agent is reliable and may be 
trusted to prescribe for his insurance 
needs. If the agent is acquainted with 
his prospect, and a basis of mutual con- 
fidence exists, he may then go straight 
to the point. If he is meeting the pros- 
pect for the first time, he should do so, 
if possible, under circumstances that 
will at least give him an opportunity 
to gain that confidence. Having estab- 
lished himself, his first step is to ascer- 
tain, if he does not already know, 
whether or not there is a logical rea- 
son for additional insurance and, if so, 
what kind. It is absolutely foolhardy 
for an agent to endeavor to sell addi- 
tional life insurance without first know- 
ing “there’s a reason” for it. When 
that need has been defined, it is 
easy to present a proposition which is 
quite sure to appeal to the prospect’s 
better judgment for the simple and ob- 
vious reason that it fits his exact needs. 

Let me illustrate this by just one per- 
sonal experience. I called on a man 
who had a small policy with us and 
whom I had never seen before. He 
came out of his private office, greeted 
me cordially, but did not invite me in. 
We chatted a few minutes, he gave me 
the “busy signal,” said he was glad I 
called, but did not think he wanted to 
buy any life insurance. I replied, “If 
you are busy this morning, I should like 
to make an appointment with you as I 
desire to talk with you a few minutes 
whether you want any more life insur- 
ance now or not.” We continued to 
talk, he invited me in and asked what 
$5,000 more life insurance would cost 
him. My reply was, “I cannot tell you 
for I do not know what form of life 
insurance you should have and cannot 
intelligently suggest a form without 
knowing more about your affairs.” 
(The conversation ran something as 
follows:) He said, “All right, what do 
you want to know?” “You have a wife, 
I know. How many children have you 
and what are their ages? What other 
insurance do you carry aside from the 
insurance in our Company? Do you 
own your home? Have you any obliga- 
tion on real estate, or other property 
you are acquiring? What other provi- 
sions, if any, have you made fer your 
family outside of your life insurance?” 

He informed me his nose had been 
on the grindstone for a number of 
years, carrying a small amount of in- 
surance and paying for his home. He 
Was now out of debt, had a bank ac- 
count, $7,000 cf insurance, a wife and 





three children, ages ten to sixteen. He 
had a good position and had made no 
other provision for his family. I sized 
up his ability to pay, concluded he could 
not carry more than $5,000 additional 
insurance, and sold him that amount, 
Ordinary Life. payable under Option 
“B,” monthly income for ten years, the 
probable period required to bring up 
and educate the children. If he lives 
until that object is accomplished, or 
nearly accomplished, my advice was to 
make the policy payable under Option 
“C,” continuous monthly income. My 
further advice was that he make a 
$5,000 policy he had in another com- 
pany payable under Option “C,” con- 
tinuous monthly income, and dictated 
a letter for him to bring that about, the 
balance of his insurance, $2,000, to be 
payable in a lump sum. I also advised 
that he build up the monthly income 
insurance as yapidly as possible. which 
I am satisfied he will do. 

When we finished our interview, he 
said to me, “Mr. McMullen, I am forty- 
four years old and have had a good 
many life insurance men call on me 
but all of them, except you, simply 
tried to sell me some life insurance. 
You are the first insurance man who 
has ever intelligently gone into my 
personal affairs and outlined for me a 
logical insurance program. I appre- 
ciate it very much.” I believe my 
chances are good to sell this man addi- 
tional insurance from time to time. I 
already know he has given me some 
favorable publicity. Why did I sell 
him? Because I went intelligently into 
his affairs and proposed a program to 
fit his needs and likely to do his family 
the largest possible measure of good. 
That, I take it, is the full duty of a life 
insurance salesman. 

Some of you will say you might be 
considered impertinent and lose your 
chance entirely by digging into a man’s 
personal affairs. Nonsense! Does a 
doctor prescribe for his patient before 
learning the symptoms? Does a good 
lawyer give you a curbstone opinion 
without knowing the facts? Does a 


First Year’s Work 
at Carnegie Tech. 


—_——_ 


241 SCHOLARS WERE ENROLLED 





90% of Students Graduated; 44 Com- 
panies Represented in Classes; 
Frank Criticism Valuable 





Griffin M. Lovelace, secretary of the 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
at Carnegie Tech sent out a bulletin in 
connection with the first year’s activi- 
ties of that school in which he says: 

The first year of the School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., closes with the termination 
of the summer course on August 21. 
Sixty-one students were registered in 
the summer term, bringing the total 
number of students enrolled for the 
first year up to 241, 

About 90 per cent of the students en- 
rolled have been graduated, which. is 
a high percentage. considering the 





tai'or make you a suit of clothes with- 
out taking your measure? If any of 
these things were tried on you, you 
would put the doctor down as a quack, 
the lawyer as a hold-up man, and the 
tailor as an everlasting chump. What 
then must the average intelligent man 
think of the life insurance salesman 
who stalks in, presents his card or let- 
ter of introduction, and immediately at- 
tempts to sell a monthly income or 
Twenty Year Endowment without know- 
ing a blooming thing about the man’s 
family or other circumstances? 

Try this,—cut out the old method of 
trying to sell five thousand of any kind 
that occurs to you when you might and 
should sell, not five thousand of in- 
surance, but a life income of $100 per 
month. Better for both, you increase 
his estate and your income. 

















Hartford, 


have paid for 52.2% increase in paid-for 
business during the first six months in 


1920 over the corresponding period in 


1919. 


“Professional Public Service” 


In writing please mention The Eastern Underwriter. 


The Agents of 


The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Connecticut 














amount of work that is required. The 
students have been fairly evenly divid- 
ed among those who have had expert. 
ence and those who have never sold 
anv insurance. There has been a con- 
siderable number of students who had 
had from five to eight or nine vears of 
soliciting. Some of these came with 
the pnurnose of simply increasing their 
knowledge of life insurance and sales- 
manshin while others who were going 
into supervisorv or training work want- 
ed an onport»nitv to observe the meth- 
eds of teaching and to better organize 
their own knowledge of life insurance 
and salesmanship with this end in view. 

Tt is probable that no more earnest 
work has ever been done bv a similar 
frrovp of students in the same length 
of time. The insvrance students have 
gained the reputation in the Institute 
of being among the most industrious 
workers on the camvnus. They put in 
over 200 hours of class work and lec- 
tures and over 300 hours of prenara- 
tion, making a total, on the average, of 
more than 500 hours ner student spent 
in the stndy of life insurance salesman- 
ship during the neriod of eleven weeks. 
Tn addition to this a certain number of 
hours have been spent in soliciting for 
the purpose of securing practical ex- 
eo for study and analysis in 
class, 

The »versee of scholarship has been 
wnusuallv high for such a group of stu- 
dents. This is probably due to the fact 
that the groun is comnosed almost en- 
tirely of men and women who come 
with a definite nurnose of accomnlish- 
ine certain results in the time allotted. 
The industrious student is looked up to 
bv his classmates. and industry fg rat- 
ed far ahead of social qualities. 


Not the least of the advantages which 


‘the students unanimously claim for the 


covrse is the assocfation with sn many 
men and women drawn from all parts 
of the country and revresenting such a 
Jarge number of different comnanfes. 
During the first year 44 different com- 
panies have heen renresented in the 
school. Practically all the recreation 
hours are snent by students discussing 
practical problems of Wfe insurance 
salesmanship. Much of their studv is 
earried on bv group discussion, and tn 
this way each not onlv has the benefit 
of his own work but alen derives much 
advantage from an exchange of views 
with his fellow students. If one hap- 
pens upon a group of life insurance stu- 
dents in the dormitorv or elsewhere in 
the midst of an animated discussion, 
it will usually be found upon approach- 
ing the group, that the talk fs all about 
life insurance. 

The students lay considerable em- 
rhasis upon the value they receive from 
mutual criticism. <A _ spirit of great 
frankness has developed among them, 
and criticisms are usually given in a 
spirit of helpfulness and received with 
appreciation. There is evidence on 
every hand that the students of this 
school are here to get every possible 
benefit they can In every possible way. 

The founders of the school, the fac- 
ulty, and many of the patrons, includ- 
ing home offices, general agents and 
managers, have expressed themselves 
as being fully satisfied with the prog- 
ress that has heen made In the develop- 
ment of the school during the first year. 
One of the most important develop- 
ments has been the steady improve- 
ment in the organization of the curri- 
culum. Never before had the subject 
of life insurance salesmanship been 
organized in complete order from the 
various different angles. Today the 
curriculum is well organized and books 
by the faculty are under way for the 
purpose of presenting the material in 
printed form. 

The next term will begin October 4, 
and a considerable number of registra- 
tions has already been made for this 
term. It has been decided to limit the 
registration for the October term to 
60 students, and it is probable that this 
will be the limit for each of the terms 
during the coming college year. 





Excuses and apnvlications never come 
in the same envelope. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















In a letter in “Lifeman” 

Salesmanor the International Life, 
Distributor— of St. Louis, asks its field 
Which? men, “Are you a sales- 
man or a distributor?” 

then it goes on to say: “Considerable 
discussion has been going on in the 
press as to whether lifemen are ‘sellers’ 
cr mere ‘distributors of life insurance.’ 

“Like all other debates of this nature 

discussions arising out of the denial 
ot a patent and settled fact—-a great 
deal can be said upon the negative side 
without meaning anything. 

“It is not unlike the perennial talk 
about ‘premium’ and ‘deposit.’ Who 
cares which is used so long as the goods 
are delivered? 

“We prefer the ‘selling’ idea rather 
than that of ‘distribution’. We prefer 
that International Lifemen should study 
salesmanship in its broadest sense, as 
a preparation for writing applications, 
rather than the ‘science of distribution,’ 
if there is any such thing. 

“The distribution idea seems too aca- 
demic for every day use in our business. 
The actuary’s function is to advise the 
company how it may safely distribute 
its funds, but, as to placing policy con- 
tracts, we prefer sel'ing them to create 
a fund for distribution. 

“After all, the meat in the cocoanut 
is, What is the best way to induce a 
man to put his name to the app? So 
long as there is no misrepresentation, 
we are not concerned about what life- 
men consider themselves or call them- 
selves. We shall, however, continue to 
refer to them as ‘salesmen’ and even be 
lieve that they are selling insurance 
when they write apps. 

“Wurthermore, we are inclined to the 
opinion that in the matter of selecting 
agents a salesman of shoe polish would 
be preferable to a distributer of hand- 
bills.” 

* + * 
There is more truth than 


Don’t poetry in the following, re- 
Confuse printed from the “Agents’ 
Arguments. Record” of the Travelers. 


Why direct arguments at 
a prospect’s head when you should be 
shooting at his heart? 

“How can a man care about the rela- 
tive cost of insurance policies if he does 
not believe in insurance? Selling insur- 
ance is selling an idea. It cannot be 
done by emphasizing the cost details. 
The agent whose selling arguments are 
his rate book and a mass of statistics 
will not succeed. He has the cart be- 
fore the horse. To sell insurance re- 
quires an understanding of the thoughts 
and emotions of every human being. 

“Men either believe or they do not 
believe in insurance. If a man does 


not approve of insurance he can not be 
persuadéd into buying it by quoting 
statistics and insurance premiums. A 
wise play upon the ambitions, hopes 
and fears of the average man by means 
of apt illustrations is what convinces 
objectors. The selling argument in life 
insurance is moral and financial. 

“Why quote prices to a person who 
does not wish to buy? Would a mer- 
chant bother every passerby with his 
prices if the person said he did not 
want to buy? After the agent has over- 
come the non-believer’s objections the 
quoting of policy costs is a natural de- 
tail before the signing of the applica- 
tion. Before price quotations avail, a 
man must be convinced of the need of 
an article. 

“The agent will find that while a 
prospect will ignore an argument based 
on figures and costs he will listen to an 
able presentation of the sentimental 
side of insurance in relation to family 
life or his old age. There are many 
pertinent, forceful arguments on the 
moral side of insuring which are more 
effective than any cost argument. The 
object is to drive home the idea of 
insuring and not to cloud the discussion 
with financial] details. 

“The man who opposes insurance can 
be converted and sold a policy with but 
little discussion of rates. If you want 


‘to close more interviews don’t talk cost 


details and figures until you have con- 

vinced your prospect of the necessity 
of insurance.” 

ee * 

Turn your eyes to the farm 

The if you would see the real 

Foundation basis of American pros- 

Is Solid perity. “Agriculture is the 

heart of prosperity in our 

country” says J. L. Babler, genera! man- 

ager of agencies of the International 

Life. When the American farmer falls, 

stagnation in every line of trade, indus- 

try, manufacture and commerce follows 

quickly. 

Conversely, when crops are good and 
prices make them profitable -when our 
farmers succeed, say—the new blood 
the flood of dollars—is taken up by the 
arteries of commerce and made to ram 
ify and quicken the smallest veins in 
our complex business organization. 

How we lifemen should rejoice at the 
splendid prospect for successful farm- 
ing which conditions hold out for this 
year, While bumper crops will hardly 
be in evidence yields will go above the 
average in bulk, and the prevailing 
keen demand assures the farmer of a 
good profit. Another highly satisfac- 
tory feature is seen in an ample supply 
of labor for harvesting. 











by calling ut 











REAL SATISFACTION 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 

Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 

York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
¥ able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


220 BROADWAY 


Phone 6030 Cortlandt 

















Yes, lifemen, “the foundation is solid” 
and you can bank on a high state of 
prosperity no matter how pessimists 
may argue. 

The fall months should show a con- 
siderable bulge in the life insurance 
business. Indeed, that is certain to be 
the case, but those who will reap the 
harvest must get busy now. 

Line up your prospects—write ’em 
now. Map out your campaign and put 
ali the pep at your command into im- 
mediate action for a record-breaking fall 
production. 

Preparedness is often more than half 
the battle. 

POCKET REGISTER ISSUED 

The Pocket Register of Life Associa- 
tions has been issued by The Spectator 
Company, New York. This is its thir- 
ty-fifth year. It gives comprehensive 
data on stipulated premium, assess- 
ment and fraternal orders. 








HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 





The 60th Annual statement 

shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819, 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 





For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 





256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


























Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 





We have passed the 


Half Billion Mark 





With over 
$530,000,000 


of insurance 
now in force 











Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - Iowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 




















GREATEST 
ee Tele 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INS URANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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From $15,000,000 
to $70,480,445 


C. B. KNIGHT AGENCY PROGRESS 





Union Central Life Takes Place Among 
the Leaders in Metropolitan 
Territory 





Fifteen million dollars of business in 
force on January 1, 1914, $70,480,445 of 
business in force June 30, 1920, a span 
of six years and six months. There is 
a real story connected with these fig- 
ures. The story has to do with the 
C. B. Knight, general agency of the Un- 
ion Central Life in New York City. 
The figures look like those of a well- 
going, good-sized company instead of a 
general agency. Comparisons of the 
first six months operations of the ag- 
ency for the last three years show con- 
sistent progress and termination ratios 
which are entitled to sincere respect. 

In 1918 the total new business for 
the first six months of the Knight Ag- 
ency was $5,052,380. The terminations 
of business were as follows: lapse (for 
non-payment full first or second year 
premiums) $474,550; surrender (poli- 
cies with two or more payments paid) 
$287,300; expiry or change (including 
conversions) $178,000; death $149,000; 
maturity $10,500; total expirations for 
the 6 months amounted to $1,099,350, 
giving a net gain of insurance in force 
of $3,053,030. The total insurance in 
force on January 1, 1918 amounted to 
$38,344,272. The total in force on 
June 30, 1918 was $42,297,302 which 
show the following ratios: gains to new 
business 78.2 per cent, lapse to pre- 
vious year’s business 7.7 per cent, total 
terminations to business in force be- 
ginning of year 2.8 per cent. 

In 1919 the new business for the first 
six months amounted to $7,627,248. The 
terminations of business were as fol- 
lows: Lapse (for non-payment full first 
or second year premiums) $432,500; 
surrender (policies with two or more 
payments paid) $322,000; expiry or 
change (including conversions) $350,- 
000; death $456,610; maturity $17,000; 
total expirations for the six months 
amounted to $1,578,110, giving a net 
gain of insurance in force of $6,049,138. 
The total insurance in force on Jan- 
uary 1, 1919 amounted to $46,272,158. 
The total in force June 30, 1919 was 
$52,321,296, which show the following 
ratios: gains to new business 79.3 per 
cent, lapse to previous years business 
8.5 per cent, total terminations to busi- 
ness in force beginning of year 3.4 per 


corn 1920 the total new business of the 
Knight Agency was $12,160,842. The 
terminations of business were as fol- 
lows: lapse (for non-payment full first 
or second year premiums) $484,500; 
surrender (policies with two or more 
payments paid) $370,000; pom age 
change (including conversions) $ 
500; death $280,000; maturity $17,500; 
total expirations for the six o—— 
amounted to $1,367,500, giving a ne 
gain of insurance in force of $10,793,- 
349. The total insurance in force on 
January 1, 1920 amounted to $59,687,103. 
The total in force June 30, 1920 was 
$70,480,445 which show the following 
ratios: gains to new business 88.7 per 
cent, lapse to previous years — 
63 per cent, total terminations to busi- 
ness in force beginning of year 2.2 per 
ie Mr. Knight, manager of the 
Union Central Life in New York, —_ 
hold of this agency on January 1, * ’ 
he had no agency plant at all. At the 
present time there are over one hun- 
dred Union Central Life agents con- 
nected with the agency, and the agen- 
cy is receiving business from over one 
hundred additional men. , 

On January 1, 1914 the production 0 
the New York general agency was con- 
siderably less than half of that of the 
E. A. Ferguson agency at Chicago. 
During the first six months of 1920 


the paid production of the New York 
general agency nearly doubled that of 
the Chicago general agency. 

The July business of the Knight ag- 
ency was $1,180,650, making the total 
business for the first seven months of 
1920 $13,341,492, against $8,793,574 for 
the same period of 1919, 

The increasing ratio of business in 
force to production, and the low ratio 
of total terminations to business pro- 
duced and in force, tell their own story 
28 to the class of business being put in 
the Union Central Life through the 
Knight agency. 





SOUND HEALTH EVIDENCE 

In the case of McAuliffe vs. Metro- 
politan Life, Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals of New Jersey, the policies pro- 
vided that no obligation was assumed 
by the company unless the insured was 
in “sound health” at their date, and also 
contained the provision that they were 
void if the insured had had any pul- 
monary disease or chronic bronchitis 
o1 if the insured had been attended by 
a physician for any serious disease or 
complaint. The evidence of the at- 
tending physician confirmed the state- 
ment in the written proofs of death 
that the insured had been treated for 
chronic bronchitis for several years, 
and there was also testimony that he 
was not in sound health. On the other 
side, the only testimony was that of 
the widow of the deceased, that he “was 
not sick; never had any trouble so far 
as she knew, for five years, except to 
get a cold.” The way in which the 
testimony was given made it plain that 
by “sick” she meant in bed or at least 
unable to work. 

The court held that there was noth- 
ing in such testimony constituting a 
substantial contradiction of the physi- 
cian’s testimony, that, in consequence, 
there was nothing to submit to the 
jury, and that the court should have 
directed a verdict for the company. 





EARLY SETTLERS SOCIETY 

It would appear that the Aetna Affil- 
iated Companies are desirous of per- 
petuating the worthy characteristics of 
their forefather founders—at least as 
to accounting matters, as recently evi- 
denced in the formation of an Early 
Settlers Society under the supervision 
of Vice-President Remington. 

Contrary to what one might first ex- 
pect, admission to this club does not 
require that the applicant prove his 
lineal descendency as a blood relation 
to one of the Aetna forefathers in the 
submission of a coat of arms or a fam- 
ily certificate. It is required, however, 
and very strictly too, that every mem- 
ber be a qualified “Early Settler” in the 
way of a premium accountant. Ta 
maintain his respected privileges the 
“Early Settler” must collect and report 
all his insurance premiums within the 
time specified. 





CARRY ANCHORS IN FAIR 
WEATHER 

When you come up against a man 
who does not carry insurance because 
he does not think he will get hurt, or 
a man who thinks of dropping his pol- 
icy because he has not been hurt, just 
say, “Why do ships carry anchors in 
fair weather?” 

That one sentence is worth a day’s 
argument. It contains five thousand 
words, a ton of argument, and the best 
of all a laugh. At the point when you 
get a man to laugh you have got him 
where you want him.—Union Central 
Bulletin. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL RESULTS 

The new business of the Pacific Mu- 
tual paid-for through June 30, 1920, 
amounted to $57,384,546. The corre- 
sponding paid-for business first six 
months of 1919 was $32,812,078. Insur- 
ance in force on June 30, 1920 was $314,- 
937,855. 








POEM BY DR. HOFFMAN 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, of The 
Prudential, has written a poem on 
America, which was published by the 
New York “Sun-Herald”. 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


For Seventy Years 
This 
Strong Mutual Company 
Has Protected The 
Home And Family 





Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts with the Company 
Address Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


























SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
David S. Dickenson, President 


Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 


For Particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies 






































HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


next birthday to @ years. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are quar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Executive offices No. 506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 














~$100,000,000 - INTERNATIONAL LIFE. 


Smashed world records three ways in 1919. Come 
on in boys while the going is good. Great policies 
and jam up service. - - - Write for contract. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 





























PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an ol4 well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend recerd, 
it will be te your interest te investigate our prepesition. 

. Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
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U.S. Digest of 
Lederer Decision 


SENT TO REVENUE COLLECTORS 
See ee 
Supreme Court Decision in Penn Mutual 
Case Summarized in Nine 
Paragraphs 


—_———xs 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Williams has summed up for revenue 
collectors the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the much-discussed income tax case 
of Penn Mutual vs. Ephraim Lederer 
as follows: 

1. Excess in Premium, 

It is of the essence of mutual insur- 
ance that the excess in the premium 
over the actual cost as later ascertained 
shall be returned to the policyholder. 
2. Premium Receipts Excluded from 

Gross Income. 

Section II G (b) of the act of Octo- 
ber 3, 1913, excludes from gross income 
those premium receipts which are ac- 
tually or in effect paid by applying divi- 
dends. 

3. Basis of Exclusion. 

The Congress used the words “shall 
not include” as applied to the annually 
ascertained overpayments of premium 
paid back or credited to the policy- 
holder because it eliminated them from 
the aggregate of taxable premiums as 
being the equivalent of abatement of 
premiums. 

4. Object of the Noninclusion Clause. 

The noninclusion clause in the act of 
October 3, 1913, was framed to define 
what amounts involved in dividends 
should be “nonincluded” or deducted, 
and thus to prevent any controversy 
arising over the questions which had 
been raised under the act of 1909. (See 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co, v. 
Herold, 198 Fed., 199.) 

5. Receipts of Net Premiums the Basis 
of Taxation. 

Congress has acted with entire con- 
sistency in laying down the rule by 
which in computing gross earnings cer- 
tain amounts only are excluded. The 
principle applied is that of basing the 
taxation on receipts of net premiums, 
instead of on gross premiums. The 
amount equal to the aggregate of cer- 
tain dividends is excluded, although 
they are dividends, because by reason 
of their application the net premium 
receipts of the tax year are to that ex- 
tent less. 

6. Fraternal Life Insurance. 

Fraternal life insurance has been 
exempted from all income taxation be- 
cause, as originally devised, it had in it 
only the element of protection. The 
premiums paid by the member were 
supposed to be sufficient, and only suffi- 
cient, to pay the losses which fell with- 
in the current year. 

7. Source of Dividend. 

The dividend of a life insurance com- 
pany is made possible because the 
amounts paid in as premium have 
earned more than it was assumed that 
they would when the policy contract 
was made, or because the expense of 
conducting the business was less than 
it was then assumed it would be, or be- 
cause the mortality—that is, the deaths 
in the class to which the policyholder 
belongs—proved to be less than had 
then been assumed in fixing the pre- 
mium rate. 

8. Paid-up Policies. 

After a policy is paid up the element 
of investment predominates and Cong: 
ress might reasonably regard the divi- 
dends substantially as profit on the in- 
vestment, 

9. Deferred Dividend Policy. 

In the case of a deferred dividend 
policy the dividend represents in part 
what clearly could not be regarded as 
a repayment of excess premium of the 
policyholder receiving the dividend, for 
the “share of the forfeiture” which he 
receives is the share of the redundancy 
in premium of other policyholders who 
did not persist in premium payments to 
the end of the contract period. 

10. Fraternal Beneficiary Societies. 

Congress exempted certain co-opera- 





Interviewing 100 
Men Every Month 


PLAN 





NORTHERN ASSURANCE 





General Agent Frank E. Mowrey, of 
Detroit, Reads Interesting Paper 
Upon This Subject 





The success of the Frank E. Mowrey 
general agency of the Northern Assur- 
ance at Detroit with respect to its plan 
otf interviewing 100 men a month led to 
Mr. Mowrey being asked by the Com- 
pany to deliver a paper on the subject, 

“Seeing 100 men per month and _in- 
terviewing them intelligently, is bound 
to produce resu'ts far beyond the ex- 
pectations of the average salesman here 
today,” he said. “In order to interview 
this number of people per month means 
work, and work spells success. It 
means we cannot wait until the last 
few days in the month and then get out 
and hustle, but it requires us to see and 
interview people on every working day, 
and if we follow this plan or system of 
working, we are bound to accumulate 
an unusually large number of good 
prospects to call upon at some future 
date, thereby keeping ourselves sup- 
plied with a good list of prospects that 
we can call upon at a future time, and 
never be in the position of wondering, 
‘Where shall I go, and who shall I see 
today?’ A glance at the cards will tell 
you where to go. There will be plenty, 
and all as a result of our 100 inter- 
views per month, and our good work- 
ing list will never become exhausted, 
but continue to grow and grow if we 
will fo'low this plan of seeing 100 peo- 
ple per month. If this plan is followed 
day after day, conscientiously, the 
number of sales made will correspond- 
ingly increase as has your prospect 
list, for the law of average in sales will 
work out for us just as sure as two and 
two are four. Seeing 100 people and 
interviewing this number, was the plan 
decided upon for the months of June 
and July for the salesmen of this Com- 
pany. 

“Forty-nine sa'esmen, by following 
this plan, produced business in the 
month of June to the amount of $1,- 
373,000, or an average of $35,700 per 
man. One of our men produced over 
$160,000 all placed and paid-for busi- 
ness during June. Three men produced 
over $125,000 per man, the highest per 
capita sales of any group of any com- 
pany in this country. One salesman’s 
commissions were over $3,000 or $30 per 
call for June. These results, no doubt, 
are directly traceable to the untiring 
efforts of each and every salesman to 
carry out his part of seeing and inter- 
viewing 100 men per month, I think 
that the time and effort required to 
carry out this plan of work is not an 
extremely hard program, and if there 
is any man or salesman that doubts 
the benefits to himself and to his com- 
pany in this plan, IT would suggest that 
he vanish this doubt from his mind at 
once and give this system a thorough 
try, and the results will be such that 
he would gladly follow the plan for all 
time.” 





tive enterprises from all income taxa- 

tion, but, with the exception of fra- 

ternal beneficiary societies, it imposed 
in express terms such taxation upon 

“every insurance company.” 

11. Participating Policies Issued by 
Stock Life Insurance Companies. 
The participating policies commonly 

issued by stock life insurance com- 
panies are, both in rights conferred and 
in financial results, substantially the 
same as the policies issued by purely 
mutual life insurance companies. 

12. Legislative History as an Aid to 
Construction. 

The legislative history of an act may, 
when the meaning of the words used 
is doubtful, be resorted to as an aid to 
construction; but no aid can possibly 
be derived from the legislative history 
of another act passed nearly six years 
after the one in question. 

















THE TRAVELERS 


—good to represent because it is a multiple-line 
company, giving the agent or broker several opportu- 


nities where ordinarily he would have but one. 


Write to the nearest branch to-day for representation 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE a INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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THE MAN 4x» THE JOB 





The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
waiting for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 


So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
cation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Women Tell Why They 
Favor Insurance 


GREAT ECONOMIC FORCE 





Just as Valuable Protection for Women 
as for Men, Say Club 
Leaders 





“Insurance,” edited by Alice Lakey, 
has gathered some opinions about insur- 
ance from. representative American 
women. This is what they say: 

Eva Child Mason, president Connecti- 
cut State Federation of Women’s Clubs: 

It is my opinion that a woman of 
modest means or even large income 
should realize that life insurance is a 
great economic force today. Every 
time she pays her dues on her certifi- 
cate it is an installment of the money 
promised by the insurance company as 
a death benefit. The wise woman re- 
alizes that a certificate in force is al- 
ways a cash estate which needs no ex- 
ecutor, administrator, lawyer or ex- 
pense. 

Mrs. Elmer Blair, chairman public 
health department of General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs: 

I believe in life insurance for two 
reasons. First, it enables a husband 
and father to make provision for his 
loved ones in the event of his death, 
thus insuring to him better health be- 
cause his mind is free from worry. 
Second, by buying endowment insur- 
ance during the early income-producing 
years, a business woman guarantees a 
financial future for herself for the non- 
productive years. This also relieves 
the woman from anxiety as to the fu- 
ture and is consequently a health asset. 

Helen M. Winslow, publisher of Offi- 
cial Register and Directory of Women’s 
Clubs in America: 

There can be no question that insur- 
ance is a good thing for women,—just 
as itis for men. Indeed, it is a splendid 
Thrift measure. Too many women are 
unacquainted with the facts concerning 
life insurance. The salaried and wage- 
earning woman should look into it from 
its investment side; the woman having 
dependents should feel it her duty to 
insure for their protection; the married 
woman should insist on her husband's 
buying insurance to protect his family 
in the event of his death just as much 
ag he would buy food and fuel for them 
during his lifetime. 

Mrs. P. N. Moore, president National 
Council of Women: 

I believe in Life Insurance to the 
fullest extent. Women should be urged 
to guard their own future in influencing 
the men of their immediate families to 
protect those in whom they are interest- 
ed; and again to guard their children 
through their own action. 

S. Josephine Baker, Director of Child 
Hygiene, Department of Health, N. Y.: 

I am carrying accident, endowment 
and ordinary life insurance up to the 
limit of my ability and consider it not 
only a good investment but the best 
possible protection I cou'd have for my 
family and for my estate. 





EMPLOYES’ INSURANCE QUES- 
TIONED 

Discussion over the health insurance 
for Schenectady city employes, intro- 
duced by Mayor Lunn in February, 
cropped out again when an amendment 
to the original ordinance was requested. 
Alderman McDonald inquired what was 
the purpose of the amendment elim- 
inating all employes whose salaries 
were fixed by law from benefiting by 
the city insurance. The corporation 
counsel told the aldermen that he had 
understood that-the comptroller would 
refuse to pay the bill of the insurance 
company unless he was ordered to do 
80 by mandamus action. It was argued 
that the only questionable part of the 
entire ordinance was that providing the 
Insurance for officials whose salaries 
were fixed by law. The aldermen passed 
the amendment so that the “corpora- 
tion may if necessary take the matter 
to court and compel payment of the 
bill by the comptroller.” 
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PASSING OF J. H. BREWSTER 

The death of James H. Brewster, 
United States manager of the Scottish 
Union & National, removes another 
prominent member of the famous old 
guard of high fire insurance executives 
who for so many years managed the 
destinies of a group of great companies 
in a manner to lend high distinction 
to the business of fire insurance and to 
place that business on the highest com- 
mercial and professional plane. A man 
of great courage, of firm convictions, 
a lover of his work, his passing will 
cause universal regret. 





MR. BRISTOL’S RECORD 

Because everybody loves a fighter 
and there is also a general and sincere 
belief that he practices what he preach- 
es life insurance men generally are 
pleased with the unusual success which 
is being won this year by the veteran 
J. lL. D. Bristol, general agent here of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life. Many 
managers and underwriters believe 
that his position regarding part-time 
men and brokers is extreme, and that 
he is much too severe on this class of 
producers, but no one can say that he 
is a hypocrite nor that he hag not 
scored heavily in conducting his busi- 
ness as he thinks life insurance should 
be conducted. 





SCANDINAVIAN STATEMENTS 

Following up the experiment of last 
year the leading Scandinavian com- 
panies have decided to publish in “The 
Scandinavian Insurance Magazine,” and 
in the English language their statement 
of accounts for the year 1919. 

“La Reassurance” will also publish 
statements of Scandinavian companies. 





CO-INSURANCE DECIDED ON 

The Mercantile committee of the 
Burglary Association has decided to 
apply the 80 per cent co-insurance 
clause to Groups 4 and 5 of open stocks. 
A limit of $15,000 was placed on Group 
5 and $10,000 on Group 4. No further 
action can be taken until the committee 
meets and frames a co-insurance policy 
and basic rates. The subject must 
then come before the association, which 
will meet in September. 





The Excelsior of Syracuse has en- 
tered California. 


map 


Aetna Ready to Write 
Check Forgery Policy 


SUGGESTIONS AIDING BROKERS 





Made Attractive to Banks; Premium 
Rates for Main and Branch 
Offices 





The Aetna Casualty & Surety has 
completed its preparations and is now 
issuing its new check alteration and 
forgery policy. The company’s an- 
nouncement and advertising pamphlets 
call attention to the increasing losses 
each year through check alteration and 
forgery, pointing out that it is claimed 
that $30,000,000 was lost last year 
through raised and altered checks and 
forged signatures. Check protecto- 
graphs are admittedly useful in pre- 
venting amateurs from raising or alter- 
ing checks but the machines offer no 
real difficulties to the _ professional 
check raiser, 

The Aetna’s new policy offers protec- 
tion against loss on account of payment 
by Assured’s bank: 

(A) Of any checks or draft where the 
signature of the assured, or any 
person whose signature the bank 
has been instructed by the as- 
sured to recognize, has been 
forged and/or 
Of any check or draft issued or 
drawn by the assured on which 
the name of the payee or of any 
other person, firm or corpora- 
tion, as endorser, is forged and/ 
or 
Of any check or draft issued or 
drawn by the assured which has 
been feloniously altered in any 
way. 

Following the custom of the Aetna 
companies in efforts to clearly explain 
insurance conditions to the insurance 
fraternity and offer constructive aid in 
development of miscellaneous lines, at- 
tention is called to the fact that the 
policy may be sold to any individual, 
firm or corporation of good standing. 
Where sold to a bank protection is 
afforded to the bank only when the 
check or draft of the bank has been 
forged or altered, the bank receiving 
no protection where the check of a 
depositor has been forged or altered; 
but when the depositor holds a policy 
the bank receives indirect protection 
in the event of forgery or alteration of 
that depositor’s check or draft. Polli- 
cies written, for banks may be extend- 
ed for an additional charge to cover 
loss occasioned by the bank's certifi- 
cation of a depositor’s check which is 
raised subsequent to certification. 

Sell Banks First 

It will thus be seen that the cover 
is not only desirable for banks, but the 
banks will be interested in the pur- 
chase of this protection by their de- 
positors. The Aetna therefore advises 
brokers and agents to first sell the 
bank, which of itself is a recommenda- 
tion for the bank’s depositors to pur- 
chase the protection. 

The Company further explains that 
the depositor does not necessarily re- 
quire protection insofar as forgery is 
concerned, if he can prove forgery, be- 
cause in such event the bank is liable 
if it cashes the check. Even in such 
a case, however, litigation is likely to 
follow and the average depositor who 
secures accommodations from his bank 
from time to time will prefer to be re- 
lieved of the embarrassments of such 
a situation when insurance can be se- 
cured for his protection at a low pre- 
mium cost. The depositor does require 
protection insofar as raising and al- 
teration of his checks are concerned 
because in most cases there is no li- 
ability on the part of his bank where 
it cashes a check which has been al- 
tered unless it is perfectly evident that 
it has been so altered and the bank 


(B) 


(C) 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


























JAMES J. HOEY 


James J. Hoey, who is now second 
vice-president of all companies in the 
Henry Evans group, attended the Dem- 
ocratic state convention in Saratoga 
this week where he was a prominent 
figure. He also attended the big con- 
vention of the Democrats in San Fran- 
cisco which nominated Governor Cox. 
Five years exactly have gone: by since 
Mr. Hoey resigned from the insurance 
department of this state to go with the 
Continental as executive special. For 
sometime there was considerable specu- 
lation on the Street as to the nature of 
his new position, but underwriters were 
not left long in the dark as it soon 
became apparent that he was to con- 
fine most of his efforts to the building 
up of the New York City business. His 
success might be called sensational, as 
the Continental five years ago wrote 
$168,000 premiums for six months in 
the territory, while for the first six 
months of 1920 almost $900,000 in pre- 
miums were rolled up. That a man 
could jump from the office of a state 
department into the whirl of business 
and take the leap so successfully was 
no surprise to those who knew the real 
man, “Jim” Hoey, and his methods. 
“Once a friend always a friend” has 
been one of his slogans; and as is 
usually the case the man who does not 
forget his friends is not forgotten by 
them. 


There is a lesson to agents and brok- 
ers in the career of Mr. Hoey. It is 
this: unselfishness and good fellowship 
are assets which have more than a 





may then be properly charged with neg- 
ligence in cashing it. 
Rates Charged 

The rate of premium for this cover- 
age is $5 per $1,000 of insurance with 
an additional charge of $2.50 per $1,000 
it extended to cover Certification En- 
dorsement. The policy may be written 
for a three-year period at three times 
the annual premium less 10 per cent 
less 5 per cent. For concerns having 
branch offices the insurance may be 
extended to cover branches for an ad- 
ditional premium of $1 per $1,000 for 
each branch covered. Insurance for 
branches, however, is extended insur- 
ance within the terms of the policy, 
and not additional insurance. The com- 
pany quotes an example as follows: 
main OMCO .....005 $50,000 at $5 $250 
Pittsburgh Branch .. 25,000 at 1 25 
Boston Branch 25,000 at 1 25 
Buffalo Branch ..... 16,000 at 1 10 

Total amount of insurance at risk 
$50,000. Premium $310. 


sentimental value. Mr. Hoey first at- 
tracted attention when he returned to 
New York after being out West for ten 
years where his father was engaged in 
railroad development. Arriving in New 
York at the age of twenty and finding 
that most of his acquaintances of boy- 
hood had moved away he joined several 
local clubs and organizations in order 
to form a new social chain. He made 
such rapid social progress that when 
the old “Daily News,” a paper with a 
large local circulation, started a coupon 
popularity contest Mr. Hoey walked 
away with it, rolling up a total of 500,- 
000 votes and winning a $1,000 diamond 
badge. The next nearest man got 
300,000 votes. When local political 
leaders saw the returns they immediate- 
ly decided to capitalize the popularity 
of the hitherto unknown young man and 
nominated him for the assembly where 
he served with distinction for five 
years, where he was chairman of the 
insurance committee, and where he in- 
troduced the resolution which brought 
about the appointment of the Merritt 
Committee. He was appointed Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance by William 
Temple Emmett, and his subsequent ca- 
reer is familiar. When Mr. Hoey was 
twenty-one years of age he became an 
insurance broker, and was successful 
in the work. He knows as many peo- 
ple by their first names as anybody in 
town; stands close to the political 
powers; and his rapid elevation in fire 
insurance has given extreme pleasure 
to many persons. 


* ¢ # 


John A. Morrison, general agent of 
the Aetna Life in Chicago, who recent- 
ly returned from a trip to Europe, had 
the distinction while in London of writ- 
ing a group life insurance policy. It 
covers 1,100 lives for the National Rad- 
iator Company, Ltd., the English cor- 
poration of the American Radiator 
Company, and he placed the coverage 
with the London Guarantee & Accident. 
Mr. Morrison expects to visit New 
York this week. 


Baxter Havens, for the past four 
years deputy county auditor of Hen- 
dricks County at Danville, Ind., has 
negotiated himself with the Indiana 
branch office of the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity at Indianapolis, where he 
will be auditor and general assistant 
to Branch Manager Charles M. Burgon. 
Mr. Havens has had practical insur- 
ance experience, having grown up with 
the local agency of his father and hav- 


ing also been connected at one time, 


with the Sterling Fire at its home office 
at Indianapolis. 
* ¢ 8 


Harry C. Michael, who left the Mary- 
land Casualty when the Maryland As- 
surance was formed and has been sec- 
retary-treasurer of it, has become as- 
sistant auditor of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty. For the present he will continue 
as secretary-treasurer of the Maryland 
Assurance. 

a * * 


Major R. T. MacKeen has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager for Ontario 
of the Royal Insurance Company, in 
charge of the life business of. the com- 
pany for the province. He has been in 
the service of the Royal since March, 


1919. 
eee 


William J. Floud, superintendent of 


the Metropolitan Life at Hudson, N. Y., 
has received word of the death in Wales 
of a grand uncle who leaves him 4 
$1,000 000 estate. Since the death of 
his relative British lawyers have been 
trying to locate Mr. Floud. 


»* ¢ ®# 
Alfred Hurrell, vice-president of The 


Prudential, has returned from a vaca- 
tion spent on Cape Cod. 
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Ohio to Suspend 
Globe & Rutgers 


COMPANY DENIES’ VIOLATION 








Upton-Walton Risk Involved; Discrimi- 
nation and Rebating Charged By 
Department 





The Globe & Rutgers has been served 
with a suspension of authority in Ohio, 
on a charge of violating the anti-dis- 
crimination and anti-rebate laws in 
connection with binding the cordage 
and ship chandlery line of the Upton- 
Walton Company, Cleveland. 

The suspension is for fifteen days 
and originally was to have become op- 
erative July 30, the Company being so 
advised by former Superintendent Tom- 
linson, under date of July 16. Since 
then the Department has advised the 
company that the date of suspension 
has been postponed fifteen days, mak- 
ing it operative August 15. 

Lyman Candee, vice-president of the 
Company, said to a representative of 
The Eastern Underwriter that he has 
made every effort to find out from the 
present superintendent what the spe- 
cific charges are, but without success. 
Mr. Candee says that there has been 
considerable correspondence between 
his office and the superintendent, but 
none of it sets forth in detail wherein 
the Company has violated the laws of 
Ohio. 

The Upton-Walton risk is one of 
about $200,000 and the insurance in 
the Globe & Rutgers was on binder at 
the time the suspension notice was 
issued. No policy was delivered. The 
nature of the notice would indicate 
that the department believes the rat- 
ing laws have been violated, but Mr. 
Candee disclaims all knowledge of any 
such violation. He says that his corre- 
spondence with the Company’s agents 
has so far failed to explain the con- 
troversy. After several letters had 
been exchanged between the Company 
and the superintendent, the superin- 
tendent wrote one in which he said in 
substance that he wished no more ar- 
gument on the subject and advised the 
Company to straighten the matter out. 

The superintendent also advised the 
Company that he was notified by sev- 
eral Ohio attorneys that they were rep- 
resenting the Company in this matter, 
but Mr. Candee says that the Company 
has not retained any Ohio attorneys on 
this case. 

The suspension was one of the last 
acts of Superintendent Tomlinson be- 
fore leaving the office of insurance sup- 
erintendent to go with the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Local Insurance Agents. 


Fire Insurance Department 





Liquor Covered Freely 
Under Lloyd’s Policy 


VALUED 





AT INSURED AMOUNT 





Rate Not Over One Per Cent in Most 
Cases; $25 Deductible Feature 
Used 





While American companies have been 
reluctant to insure private stocks of 
liquor, Lloyd’s has shown no fear of 
this class. These underwriters are is- 
suing an exceedingly broad policy cov- 
ering stocks in private residences and 
apartments against fire, burglary and 
theft. The New Jersey Brokers’ Ag- 
ency, 1 Montgomery Street, Jersey 
City, is doing considerable of this busi- 
ness on stocks outside of that state. 
In every case, the underwriters insist 
that a specification be attached to the 
policy naming each and every item in- 
sured. 

Another important feature of this 
cover is the following clause: 

“It is further understood and agreed 
that the articles insured are valued at 
the sum insured.” 

The rate for this insurance depends 
upon the amount of the risk and the lo- 
cation, together with various details 
regarding the standing of the applicant. 
Sometimes the rate falls below one per 
cent, say three fourths per cent. Ina 
large number of cases it is one per 
cent, but it may run in exceptional in- 
stances as high as three and a half. 
But even that is far below what many 
American companies ask for a more 
restricted cover. 

The policy in use is the usual one 
used by Lloyd’s fdr special insurances, 
with the following clause to cover this 
particular class: 

“Each claim shall be adjusted sepa- 
rately and from the amount of each 
loss, when determined, the sum of $25 
sha'l be deducted and the underwriters 
shall be liable under the clause of the 
policy for loss or damage in excess of 
that amount only.” 





WAITING FOR CHICAGO 

Announcement of the various com- 
mittee men chosen from the loca] auto- 
mobile conferences to represent their 
organizations in the national body, is 
held up pending appointment of the 
Western Conference man. Several of 
the high lights in automobile under- 
writing in Chicago are away on vaca- 
tions and nothing will be done until 
they return. President Bulkley, of the 
National Conference, has appointed the 
fifteen committee men, according to the 
new constitution, and the other local 
conferences have chosen theirs. All 
now waits for Chicago. 














NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 

















THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
$11,022,207.23 
$6,966,656.56 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Senoten, 


Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


-—— 
————$——— 


















1841 


Hsurance ©. 


OF NEWHAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 




















LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 68-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance 
United British Ins. Co., Léd. of London 
‘New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of Londos 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6870-6871-6372 
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SOME QUEER ANSWERS 


What Pennsylvania Department Finds 
In Questionnaires of Applicants 
For Licenses 





In answer to question number 25 on 
the agents’ questionnaire of 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment, an applicant wrote: “Yes, I was 
arrested. My wife was scrubbing the 
floor and I spoke to her and she 
wouldn't answer me and I kicked her 
and I got arrested”. 

Another applicant answered: “I was 
clerk in a bank. I got arrested because 


license 


the paying teller was crookit. I was 
aquited. The paying teller usurped 
with all the money”. 

Another applicant answered: “I was 


arrested July 10, 1876 with twenty four 
other young fellows who were on a col- 
lege horn-spree”, 

Another applicant wrote across the 
questionnaire (on the space allotted for 
foreign-born and referring to natur- 
alization, place of birth and so forth); 
“Don't ask me such rot, The war is 
over!” 

A Pennsylvania German, who was 
born here, answered: “I arrived in this 
country November 10, 1873 at Ham- 
burg. Pa. I was never naturalized. I 
am Pennsylvania-German-American.” 

Another, in answering as to what 
port he had arrived at in this country, 
which of course does not pertain to 
native-born Americans, wrote: “I ar- 
rived in this country in a little old red 
brick house in Frankford, Pa.” 





H. G. LOUD'S NEW POST 

H. G. Loud has been appointed spe- 
cial agent for Maryland, West Virginia 
and the District of Columbia, with 
headquarters in Baltimore, by the Com- 
mercial Union. He was inspector for 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of Bal- 
timore City and was connected with a 
leading agency in Baltimore and in 
special agent work. 


EXPECTS MANY LAWS 


Michigan Man Thinks Insurance Com- 
panies Will Have Experience of 
Public Utilities 





George Brown, member of the Mich- 
igan legislature, believes that the next 
few years will show an unusually large 
amount of insurance legislation. He 
takes this view: 

“Socialistic propaganda is active and 
the taxation bandits are keen. Public 
utilities have been hammered until 
they are wabbling and hundreds of them 
have been given the knock-out. The 
insurance interests have had it handed 
to them, the Lord knows, during the 
last few years, but they are in line for 
further assaults, now that the railroads, 
street railways, and other public serv- 
ice corporations have been put on the 
bum. Representation in the state leg- 
islatures won’t of course, obviate such 
assaults, but it will help tremendously. 
Insurance companies of all kinds should 
lend aid and comfort to insurance leg- 
islative candidates in their own inter- 
est.” 





NO PAID DEPARTMENT 


Notwithstanding the assertion of In- 
surance Engineer J. H. Nowland, that 
only luck is standing between Wilming- 
ton, Del., and a devastating conflagra- 
tion unless speedy action is taken to 
remedy the inefficiency of the fire serv- 
ice, and despite the earnest pleas of 
business men, the City Council refused 
to take steps toward establishing a paid 
fire department. One volunteer com- 
pany has withdrawn from the city’s 
service and other companies threaten 
to follow the example. Engineer Nowl- 
and informed the Councilmen that in 
case no decisive action was taken at the 
meeting a movement will be started by 
the business community to underwrite 
a paid fire department for their own 
protection. 











A Seasonable Suggestion 
TOURIST BAGGAGE INSURANCE 


We believe in having things in season, but Tourist insurance 
with its broad coverage is something that you should 
recommend to your clients to carry by the year. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















INCORPORATED 1868 
1920 


* The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 
TOTAL ASSETS - - - ~ - $1,448,852.62 
TOTAL LIABILITIES - - - - 847,154.95 
NET SURPLUS - - - ~ - 601,697.67 


O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 

















Automobile Fire Re-Insurance 
REAM, WRIGHTSON & CO., Inc. 


S NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 
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COLUMBIA 


Insurance Co., New Jersey 


—-stands today, and every day, with the 
united service of all its departments, its 


reputation, 


its management, 


its resources, 


to offer the American Agent an_ unsur- 
passed opportunity for growth. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 





Head Office, 100 William Street, NEW YORK 
Western Dept., Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 
Pacific Dept., 222 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 


MARINE AND AUTOMOBILE 
DEPARTMENTS 


27 William Street 
NEW YORK 
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“Extension” May Mean 
Separate Building 


NEW YORK 





COURT DECIDES 





Policy Covered “Extension”; Second 
Building Not Mentioned, But Home 
Must Pay on Latter 





That the word “extension,” when 
used in a fire policy, may refer to a sep- 
arate building as well as to an addi- 
tional part of the original structure, has 
been decided affirmatively by the New 
York Supreme Court in the case of 
Jennie Alterman, plaintiff-respondent, 
against the Home, defendant-appellant. 
The plaintiff sued the Home in the first 
instance because the latter disclaimed 
liability for a fire damaging a building 
situated on the same piece of property 
as, and twenty-five feet away from, the 
building specifically covered by the pol- 
icy. The Home contended that accord- 
ing to the policy coverage was given for 
“the brick building and extension there- 
to occupied as store and dwelling, sit- 
uate No. 529 East Eleventh Street, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, City of New York, 
including also all fixtures; also stoops, 
sidewalk, mason and iron work in front, 
fences and yard fixtures in rear there- 
of” but not for the two-story brick build- 
ing in the rear. Judgment was decided 
in favor of the plaintiff on the ground 
that the word “extension” could refer 
to nothing else except the structure that 
was burned. The Home then appealed 
in the Supreme Court. 

In affirming the original judgment 
Justice Robert F. Wagner states in his 
brief that the Home had full knowledge 
of the existence of the rear building 
and had conceded that no additional 
premium would have been charged had 
this piece of property been mentioned 
directly in the policy contract. Judge 
Wagner sustained his viewpoint by quot- 


ing analogous situations in the cases 
of the Phenix v. Martin, Tate v. Jasper 
County Farmers Mutual, Rickerson v. 
Hartford Fire, Arlington v. Colonial As- 
surance, and Le Gendre v. Scottish Un- 
ion & National. He further stated: 

“An insurance contract is not unlike 
any other, and is to be interpreted so 
as to give effect to the intention of the 
parties, ascertained from the language 
used in the instrument as a whole, and 
aided by the examination of other sur- 
rounding facts and circumstances which 
may have a legitimate bearing on or ten- 
dency to disclose such intention, Fur- 
thermore, it should be construed in a 
manner which will give effect to every 
material word used within its bounds, 
if such a construction is not patently 
inconsistent with other parts of the 
contract or incompatible with the at- 
tendant circumstances or the subject 
matter. Great stress is placed by de- 
fendant upon the literal meaning of the 
word ‘extension.’ It is contended that 
the rear building is necessarily exclud- 
ed from the purview of the policies by 
the etymological derivation of the word, 
supported by authoritative definitions 
thereof. We are not strongly impressed 
with the argument, but are rather of 
the opinion that the technical definition 
of the word as given in the authorities 
is of little, if any, value, and affords 
but small assistance in determining its 
application to a particular structure 
such as appears in this controversy. Its 
meaning may be either widened or lim- 
ited by reference to the other words of 
description, and must be subordinated to 
the purposes contemplated by the par- 
ties to the contract. 

“Nor do we see an insuperable objec- 
tion to the plaintiff's contention in any 
alleged necessity of physical connection 
between the two structures. It is true 
that in the great majority of cases 
where the question has been presented 
there has been some physical connec- 
tion between the principal building and 
the structure sought to be brought with- 
in the terms of the policy. But in cases 
where the question has been discussed 
with reference to the similar expression 


‘additions,’ the conclusion has been 
reached that it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that the structures be physically 
connected. 

“We find further support for our con- 
clusion in the observation that, if the 
rear structure were not intended, no 
other building can answer the descrip- 
tion of ‘extension,’ and giving to each 
word in the policy presumptively an im- 
portance of meaning, we are forced to 
find that either this word was a futile 
generality without meaning or that it 
was intended to be within the contract 
and to cover the building destroyed. In 
the one view it must be treated as mere 
surplusage; in the other it has vitality 
and indicates intention. We should as- 
sume, unless necessity otherwise com- 
pel, tliat the language used by the par- 
ties was not intended to express an un- 
intelligible idea, or that they vainly and 
designedly employed language which 
could have no application or possible 
reference to the subject matter at hand. 
The term being susceptible of reason- 
able construction, we should not ignore 
or reject it as a loose or immaterial 
expression. 

“Upon the facts of the case we hold 
that in giving effect to the word ‘exten- 
sion’ as embracing the building dam- 
aged, we are interpreting the policy 
with full meaning ascribed to all its 
parts and without violence to the inten- 
tion of the parties. 

“The judgment is therefore affirmed, 
with costs.” 





FIREMEN ON WAR PATH 

The Delaware County Firemen’s As- 
sociation at a meeting held in Chester, 
Pa., last week, decided to take immedi- 
ate action as an organization looking 
to a reduction of fire insurance rates, 
the firemen asserting that they are 
being discriminated against by the fire 
insurance companies. Dr. George F. 
Baer said he had looked up data and 
found that fire companies in this sec- 
tion were being charged 25 per cent. 
more for their insurance than other 
individuals. 


R. T. Crew Succeeds 
Tomlinson in Ohio 


MUCH DELAY IN NOTIFICATION 








Says Will Administer State Insurance 
Superintendency With Regard for 
All Interests 





Columbus, O., August 3.—Robert T. 
Crew of Zanesville took charge of the 
Ohio Insurance department as superin- 
tendent August 1, succeeding Judge W. 
H. Tomlinson of Dayton, who already 
has entered on his duties as secretary- 
treasurer and general counsel of 
the Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents, with state headquarters in 
Columbus. There was some confusion 
over the announcement of the change. 
Mr. Crew was appointed as announced, 
more than two weeks ago, but in 
the excitement of transmuting the 
governor into a _ possible president 
the commission got “lost in the shuffle” 
and was not mailed. It was all straight- 
ened out, however, and the change has 
now been made. 

Mr. Crew had a busy time closing up 
his affairs in the state banking depart- 
ment, where, during his comparatively 
brief incumbency, he has done effective 
work as attorney and examiner. He is 
noncommittal as to his policy in the 
new office, beyond saying that he in- 
tends to conduct it in the interest of 
the public and with fairness to the 
companies and the insurance fraternity. 

“The change from banking law to in- 
surance law is quite a jump”, he said, 
“and it means that I must get down to 
good hard study of insurance law for 
several months before it will be safe 
for me to make any promises or an- 
nouncements concerning what I intend 
to do.” 

Which can be taken to indicate that 
Mr. Crew has a level-headed apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the position 
to which he has been called. 
































Ballard, Greene-Smith 


Corporation 














GENERAL AGENTS 





Central National Fire Ins. Co. 


of Des Moines, lowa 








States of New York, New Jersey, Penna. and Maryland 





GENERAL OFFICES: 
51 Maiden Lane 





METROPOLITAN OFFICE: 
49 Maiden Lane 


NEW YORK CITY 


EARLE C. SMITH, Inc. 


51 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 














Inland Marine Insurance 
Underwriters 


WITH SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR ARRANGING 


“Port of New York” 


HULL INSPECTIONS, 
DAMAGE SURVEYS AND LOSS ADJUSTMENTS 
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Bureau Stands 
By Collision Rates 


AUTOMOBILE MEETING HELD 





Conference President Seeks Sugges- 
tions; Cancellation, Suspension, 
Age of Driver Considered 


Naturally collision rates and condi- 
tions received considerable attention at 
the interim executive committee of the 
National Automobile Conference in 
Hartford last week. The Bureau com- 
mittee consented to a minute in effect 
that the Bureau’s automobile commit 
tee is of the opinion that present rates 
are justified by experience. 

Bureau companies are now being 
asked for 1919 experience, on which to 
base collision rates to apply January 1, 
1921. No change in rates prior to that 
time is contemplated by the Bureau 
companies. 

The report on Pittsburgh, prepared by 
Secretary Goodwin, of the Conference, 
was read and the Bureau committee ex- 
pressed appreciation of the thorough- 
ness of his investigation. It was gen- 
erally agreed that the situation is a 
serious one and President Bulkley, of 
the Conference, said he will welcome 
suggestions for its solution. 

As to Pittsburgh, it was ascertained 
that the casualty companies write little 
collision business there and, in fact, 
the line is unpopular with them. The 
Pittsburgh situation affects mainly Con- 
ference companies that have fire lines, 
or companies that have regular fire 
insurance on buildings and contents. 

During the meeting the North Caro- 
lina Home was admitted to membership 
in local conferences. The company ap- 
plied in Pacific Coast territory. 

Some time ago a Conference member 
suggested that penalty theft rates ap- 
ply automatically in any iocation where 
the loss ratio were shown to be beyond 
a given point. This was not considered 
practicable and was disapproved. 

Cancellation Rule Changed 

With regard to the cancellation rule 
in the Conference collision and prop- 
erty damage manual, it was voted that 
the following wording be substituted 
for that under Clause B of said rule: 

“If the automobile insured is stolen 
or destroyed by fire or collision, pro 
rata cancellation may be allowed the 
class of coverage not involved in the 
loss.” 

The Conference is following the Bu- 
reau with respect to eliminating refer- 
ence in the manual to collision loss of 
use, 

Suspension Rule 

As respects suspension and extension 
of automobile policies it was thought 
that the Pacific Coast Conference rule 
might, with some variation, be used by 
Bureau companies in place of their 
present proposal. The Pacific Coast 
rule reads: 

“When the insurance is re-written 
within 30 days in the name of the same 
assured on another car, pro rata return 
premiums may be credited against the 
premium on the new policy, but actual 
payment of return premium shall not 
be permissible except on the short rate 
basis.” 

It is likely that the Bureau will un- 
dertake the preparation of a new rule. 

Another subject considered at the 
meeting relates to age limits of drivers. 
It was agreed that Circular Letter No. 
330, April 26, is likely to be misunder- 
stood and that it should be made clear 
that only ages between 14 and 16 are 


affected by the rule, and that the en- 
dorsements issued at that time be 
amended by leaving blank the reference 
to age fourteen. 

Some time ago it was decided not to 
insure legal liability of garage owners 
for loss or damage as a result of neg i- 
gence. At the meeting last week this 
action was rescinded. New forms and 
rates will be made for this cover. 

It having been voted at a previous 
meeting that the rule that prohibits 
embezzlement insurance in all except 
Pacific Coast territory be rescinded, the 
forms committee and the rates com- 
mittee will act to supply this cover. 





TALKS TO DYERS 

T. Alfred Fleming, supervisor ,of con- 
struction of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in addressing the con- 
vention of the Eastern States Associa- 
tion of Cleaners and Dyers, held last 
week at Atlantic City, declared that 
889 homes were burned every working 
day of last year at a total loss of $249,- 
000 per day. He voiced the opinion 
that the man who does not have a fire 
extinguisher in his home and does not 
familiarize his family with its use is 
gulity of criminal negligence. He said 
that 65 per cent of all fires in the Unit- 
ed States occur in homes and he 
blamed the electric iron for 47 per 
cent of all the electrical fires. 





LEASE ENTIRE BUILDING 
The Squire Company, Inc., general 
agent of the Ohio Millers; mill owners 
and Liberty underwriters, has leased 
the entire building at 81 John Street, 
which they will occupy as soon as ex- 
tensive alterations have been completed. 





LICENSED FOR CANADA 
The American Central has been li- 


censed for Canada, 








——— 


BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home.' 


CLINTON J. AYRES 


70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 


























National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA , 


Encoiporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1920 


Cash Capital ....... $ 1,000,000.00 
ERE 10,748,246.37 
Liabilities, including 

CRMTORL cccccces .. 1,688,598.39 
Net Surplus .... 8,109,647.98 
Surplus to Policy 

Holders ........... 4,109,647.98 


HEAD OFFICE 
709-717 SIXTH AVENUE, Cor. 4ist Street, 
NEW YORK 


L — 




















NEW YORK: STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURCH, PA, 
ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF CONCORD, N.H. 


GEORGIA HOME INSURANCE CO. OF COLUMBUS, GA, 
UNITEO AMERICAN INSURANCE CGO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


EERCY! ad DUTTON; Manager, ROCHESTER 





“The Leading FIRE 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


INSURANCE 


Co. of America” 


PAU 


101 Years of Service 
Losses Paid over $183,000,000 
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Agents. writing Fi ire, Tornado, Rent, 
Business Interruption, Leasehold, 
Profit, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion 
and Riot Insurance, also Automobiles 
against Fire, Theft, Collision and Prop- 
erty Damage, find the NATIONAL 
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ful service and surprisingly good facil- 
ities are Seki a matter of course. 
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RE-INSURANCE 
NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 


WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 


New York 
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Chief Defects in 
Sprinkler Systems 


REPORT OF GRINNELL COMPANY 








Water Shut Off Sprinklers Cause 28 
Per Cent of Unsatisfactory 
Sprinkler Fires 





An interesting report made by the 
Grinnell Company relative to mainten- 
ance defects in sprinkler equipments as 
reported to their inspection and serv- 
ice department for a period of eighteen 
months, ending with the beginning of 
this Summer, and embracing 5,913 of 
these defects, has heen made _ public. 
These maintenance defects are those 
which if not remedied might result in 
the failure of the sprinkler system to 
properly control the fires. These are 
the figures: 

Water shut off sprinklers.......... 330 
Unknown reasons 


Pe re 82 
Accidents or repairs.......... 153 
To prevent freezing........... 95 


National Fire Protection Association 
Records show that 27.9 per cent of all 
unsatisfactory sprinkler fires are due to 
water shut off sprinklers. 
Unsprink'ered portions, impaired equip- 

ment and deteriorated sprinklers. 2812 


Unsprinklered portions........ 1584 

Impaired equipment,.,......... 424 

Heads corroded, loaded, paint- 
ed, damaged, etc.......+.55. 804 


National Fire Protection Association 
Records show that 22 per cent of all 
unsatisfactory sprinkler fires are due 
to unsprinklered portions, defective 
equipment and defective sprinklers. 


Defective water supplies.......... 341 
Gravity tanks empty or only 

EPO er rere 220 
Pressure tanks (insufficient 

NED <i Miidlant wien acute oa 0 wes 09 

Fire pump defective.......... § 

City water supply defective... 6 


National Fire Protection Association 
Records show that 9.1 per cent of all 
unsatisfactory sprinkler fires are due 
to defective water supplies. 

Sprinkler systems crippled due to 

eee rr rer Te eT 418 

Dry valves improperly heated.. 88 
Building not properly heated.. 182 
Tanks not properly heated.... 148 

National Fire Protection Association 
Records show that 3.5 per cent of all 
unsatisfactory sprink'er fires are due to 
sprinkler systems being crippled due to 
freezing. 

Dry system not properly main- 


RANE? Ae ere ee 570 
Excessive air pressure........ 497 
Excessive leakage ........... 47 
Dry system out of order...... 26 


National Fire Protection Association 
Records show that 2 per cent of all 
unsatisfactory sprinkler fires are due 
to slow operation of dry systems or 
defective dry valve. 

Slow operation of high test heads 
(Heads of wrong temperature).. 113 
National Fire Protection Association 

Records show that 1.8 per cent of all 

unsatisfactory sprinkler fires are due 

to slow or defective operation of high 
test heads. 


Obstructions due to construc- 
OT ee ane eet ee 586 
National Fire Protection Association 
Records show that 5.9 per cent of all 
unsatisfactory sprinkler fires are due to 
obstruction to distribution. 





TO REVISE BUILDING CODE 

Philadelphia, “Aug. 2.—Revision of 
fire and building regulations may be 
the result -of-a fire in waist and cigar 
factories at Fourth and Cherry streets, 
which resulted in the deaths of two 
persons and injuries to others. Mayor 
Mcore after an examination, made this 
announcement, 

Stricter inspections, eliminations of 
fire hazards as far as possible, are 
sought by the Mayor, who would have 
owners of old buildings equip their 
premises with up-to-date fire-fighting 
apparatus and safety appliances. 








AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


- FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION 
AND PROPERTY DAMAGE 


THE NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS 
AGENCY 


Announces the establishment of an 


AUTOMOBILE 
DEPARTMENT 


Issuing a full coverage policy, except 
personal liability. Service and facil- 
ities fo Agents wil] parallel the same 
unexcelled standard of efficiency which 
has characterized every undertaking 
of this organization during ifs entire 


carcer of more than a half century. 


A. and J. H. STODDART 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 

















At Home and Abroad— 


Besides being represented in every city and 
town throughout the United States and in 
Canada THe CONTINENTAL offers a com- 
plete line of insurance upon American- 
owned property located abroad. 





With a world-wide service organization 
through which insurance can be promptly 
issued, and settling agents in foreign coun- 
tries for the satisfactory adjustment of 
losses, THE CONTINENTAL affords to Amer- 
ican property-owners ample facilities for 
protecting themselves against loss, with 
sound American indemnity in a_ reliable 
American Company. 





“AMERICA FORE” 











THE CONTINENTAL’s sound underwriting, 

careful management and unexcelled agency 
service, and the Company’s undeviating policy of respecting and 
protecting every proper interest of the local agent, have won for 
Tue ConTINENTAL the enduring confidence and esteem of discrimi- 
nating American Agents. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: @ MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
HENRY EVANS, President 


WESTERN DEPT.: 
J. R. Wilbur, Secretary 
332 South LaSalle St 
CHICAGO 


Cash Capital, Ten Million Dollars 


CANADIAN DEPT.: PACIFIC COAST DEPT.: 
W. E. Baldwin, Manager Cc. E. Allan, Secretary 
17 St. John Street Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 





Car Owner Gives 
Views on Collision 


PRESENT SCHEDULES PUZZLING 








Why Old Machines Receive Lower 
Rating Cause of Much 
Speculation 





In making the new automobile col- 
lision rates, which have been the sub- 
ject of so much controversy, the rating 
bodies acted upon the experience in 
hand. The Casualty Bureau still be- 
lieves that the rates are justified both 
as to new and old cars. Among the 
fire insurance contingent there is a 
noticeable tendency towards belief that 
the present system of rating collision 
risks will not long survive. It should 
also be borne in mind that an entirely 
new “analytic” system of rating col- 
lision risks is being developed by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. 

Meanwhile, the man in the street in- 
dulges in many speculations as to why 
collision rates are as they are. What 
follows here is the view of one insur- 
ance agency man and a long-time car 
owner. 

The regulators of automobile insur- 
ance have devised a system of co!lision 
rates which may be easy to under- 
stand, but the logic of which is im- 
possible to explain. For instance, an 
average priced car, such as a Chandler, 
if a 1920 model, can be covered for 
collision insurance at $193 premium. 
The same car, if one year old, can be 
covered for $161, or $32 less than a 
new car. If the car is more than one 
year old, the premium is $129, or $64 
less than the cost to insure a new car. 

One of the first principles of science 
is that every cause has its effect and 
vice versa. Knowing the effect, it 
therefore became necessary to learn 
the cause—or, why is an older car writ- 
ten at a lower rate than a new car? 
All common sense and logic points in 
the opposite direction; but it was as- 
sumed that the explanation expected 
from the underwriters would overcome 
said common sense and logic. 

By the way, my idea of an automobile 
underwriter is one who has knowledge 
of all statistics bearing on physical 
hazards, moral hazards, congestion, 
losses, mechanical construction etc., 
and by virtue of that knowledge, he 
should be in position to underwrite 
risks as presented, at rates that he 
himself could establish, his manual be- 
ing his knowledge. I have found un- 
derwriters who never owned nor drove 
a car; some who lived twenty to fifty 
miles from New York and yet turned 
down risks in a territory that they 
never were in, but merely heard or 
read about as being congested. In fact, 
underwriters were found who did not 
know if the right side of a car is the 
side on the right when facing the car 
or when sitting in it. 

And, while on the subject of under- 
writers, a thought is recalled of the 
complaints of companies regarding 
high collision losses and _ insufficient 
premiums, Again, going back to the 
laws of cause and effect and recalling 
what the ideal automobile underwriter 
should be, it pretty nearly becomes 
self-evident whv the companies have 
cause to complain. 

Would Give Accumulation 

Among several underwriters asked 
for an explanation why lower rates are 
given to older cars, only one offered 
a reason that sounded logical. That 
reason was that a new car, in which 
the owner took pride, to the extent of 
wiping off every bit of dust with a silk 
handkerchief, were it to receive 4 
scratch in an accident, the owner 
would expect an entire re-paint job. 
Whereas, were a scratch added to an 
old car that already had innumerable 
scratches on it, even the owner him- 
self would find it difficult to identify 
the new scratches from the old ones, 
with the result that he would not even 
turn in a claim. If collision coverage 
were confined to this contingency 
alone, the logic of t3e new collision 
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rates might have been correct, but the 
coverage offered is considerably broad- 
er. 

In accident and health insurance, 
many companies issue a policy with 
an accumulative feature, under which 
the principal sum of the policy in- 
creases 10 per cent each year for five 
years, the premium remaining the 
same. This accumulation is offered as 
an inducement to continue the insur- 
ance and also as an incentive to per- 
mit the insurance to remain in the 
same company. Should the assured de- 
sire to change companies he would lose 
the accumulation. 

If the automobile insurance com- 
panies were to attach a rider to their 
policies, in effect that in consideration 
of the insurance remaining in the same 
company for more than one year, the 
premium would be reduced each year, 
there would be some common sense to 
the rule. 

The greatest expense incurred by a 
company is during the first year, when 
a risk is put on the books. All records 
are created then. Upon renewal, in- 
variably the same records are used by 
merely continuing the entries. The ex- 
pense of carrying the risk is less and 
it would be only fair that the com- 
panies should allow to the insuring pub- 
lic a reduction in rate because of a re- 
duction in expense. Even then it 
would not work out fairly, because the 
small expense saved in not having to 
draw up new records, is more than off- 
set by the fact that the loss ratio is 
even greater on old than on new Cars, 
as will be proved. 

Moral Hazard Enters 

Under the standard form fire policy 
there is a clause to the effect that the 
liability of the company is limited “to 
the extent of actual cash value (with 
proper deductions for depreciation)”. 
No such clause is in the automobile 
form. The average life of a car is five 
years. If an assured has a car two 
years old with a leaking radiator, which 
he wants to have replaced with a new 
one, it is not unusual for the insurance 


company to receive a notice of loss, 
to the effect that in turning the car 
hit a pump on the sidewalk, breaking 
the radiator to the extent that it must 
be replaced in its entirety. The owner 
of a new car has no such inducement to 
manufacture losses. He values his car 
highly because it is new, therefore he 
is more careful in driving. Neverthe- 
less. if the radiator on a new car is 
smashed, the cost to replace would be 
identically the same as on an old ear. 
The premium charged for the old car, 
is, however, less than on a new car. 

The owner of an old, insured car be- 
comes naturally careless in his driving, 
because he knows that anything dam- 
aged as the result of an accident. will 
be replaced new for old. Such care- 
lessness really invites an accident, The 
owner of a new car knows that if his 
car is in an accident, and even were 
the damaged part rep'aced, new for 
new; still, after the replacement, the 
car is not in as good condition as be- 
fore the accident. On the other hand, 
an old car damaged dented and 
scratched, and covered by insurance, 
if it were in a sufficient number of ac- 
cidents, it is only a question of time 
before the entire car would be rebuilt 
and the owner would have a new for 
an old car, roughly speaking. Yet the 
cost of insurance on an old car is less 
than on a new one, 

In life insurance all rates are based 
upon the American Experience Table 
of Mortality. The older the person in- 
sured, the higher the rate charged. 
But in automobile insurance the older 
the car, the cheaper the rate. 

Mechanical Defects 

Imagine 100,000 new cars in the City 
of New York, a!l mechanically perfect; 
also 100.000 cars of average age two or 
three years, all making approximately 
the same mileage during a year. Isn't 
it fair to assume that the proportion of 
accidents on old cars would be greater 
than on the new ones? One hears of- 
ten of accidents because of the steer- 
ing whee] getting out of order. Isn't 
it fair to assume that the steering ap- 





paratus on any car will eventually wear 
and become defective? Is it not also 
fair to assume that such accidents 
would be proportionately more frequent 
with old cars than with new ones? 
Have you ever sat in a car in motion 
and seen another car immediately in 
front, going in the same direction, with 
the wheels doing a “shimmy”? It is 
the symptom of worn bushings or loose 
bearings. Shou'd a loose wheel hit an 
obstacle or a rut in the road, the wheel 
would buckle, axle break and create 
considerable other damage. The bush- 
ings and bearings on a new car are in 
perfect shape for most of the first year 
anyway. The cost of parts for an old 
car is often even greater than for a 
new one, but collision insurance rates 
are worked with “reverse English”. 
There is the story of a particular ac- 
cident which can be used for illustra- 
tion and which will forcibly prove the 
contention implied. The owner of an 
old Packard experienced difficulty with 
the machine inasmuch as every now 
and then the motor became erratic and 
did not fire on all cylinders. Spark 
plugs were tested, the distributor ex- 
amined, other parts inspected, but the 
cause could not be ascertained, This 
car was going in a southerly direction, 
at twenty miles an hour and when near 
the building line of an intersecting 
street, the driver saw another car go0- 
ing in an easterly direction at about 
twenty-five miles, The driver of the 
Packard believed that if he would give 
his car a little more gas, he would pick 
up enough speed to get by the other 
car. He pressed on the accelerator but 
one or more of the cylinders failed to 
fire. Instead of picking up, the car 
bucked and slowed, The other car, not 
being able to stop in time, ran into the 
Packard. The picture of both cars 
after the accident is the kind com- 
panies use to illustrate the need for 
insurance. The wreck of the Packard 
was examined by experts, who traced 
the cause of the accident to this condi- 
tion: The timing gear chain is mounted 
on a shaft supposed to be perfectly 
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round, From constant use the shaft 
had worn itself flat with the result that 
as the shaft revolved the chain lost 
contact with the part that was worn, 
and the cylinders did not fire in their 
proper order, therefore losing compres- 
sion and power. It is fair to assume 
that other parts of that same Packard 
were in as bad condition as the shaft 
referred to. Nevertheless the cost to 
insure the old junk Packard was less 
than to insure a new Packard. perfect 
mechanically. The same possibility of 
misjudging the available power, that 
would result in an accident, can happen 
in many different ways. The piston 
rings might be worn and loose with the 
result that the oil would flow by the 
rings on to a spark plug, fouling it. 
When a'l cylinders do not fire, com- 
pression, or rather power, is lost. When 
in a tight pinch, the expected power 
does not develop, with serious results. 
The distributor points, if worn or dirty, 
will bring about the same results. The 
carburetor, if parts are worn or if 
improperly adjusted, will a'so affect the 
power of the motor. Any number of 
examples can be given of how motive 
power can be affected, as the result 
of wear, tear, imperfections and dam- 
aged parts, any one of which might be 
the actual or contributing cause in an 
accident. Nevertheless collision rates 
governing old cars are less than on new 
ones. 
Risk More, Premium Less 

Did you ever see an old car with a 
bumper or mudguard flopping up and 
down? Imagine that old ear in heavy 
traffic when cars are squeezed within 
inches of each other. The mudguard, 
in flopping, hits the mudguard of an- 
other car alongside—a new one. Both 
become equally damaged, creating the 
same loss in dollars, The premium in- 
come on the old car is less, however, 
than on the new one, 

When the bumper is loose, as de- 
scribed, results are the same. When 
the car “shimmies”, as the result of 
worn bushings or loose bearings, the 
results are the same. When the old 
tub starts off with a jerk and then 
stops dead, before the fellow behind 
has had a chance to stop his car, the 
results are the same. When the old 
tin can has been neglected, the results 
are the same. But when it comes to 
establishing the insurance cost, the in- 
surance companies, with their well- 
known tendency to act as philanthro- 
pists, decided to charge a lower pre- 
mium on an old car than on a new one. 

Subrogation 

Automobile fire rates are drawn on a 
graduated scale, the older the car, the 
higher the rate. Why should not the 
same principle apply to collision rates? 
Lower rates on old cars are an invita- 
tion to offer the companies the most 
undesirable portion of the whole. 

Insurance companies have the oppor- 
tunity of remunerating themselves for 
losses paid, under subrogation proceed- 
ings. But what chance is there to col- 
lect if it can be proved that the acct- 
dent was caused by some mechanical 
defect in the car that they insure’? 

Tf a car is three years old or less, 
underwriters consider it insurable. If 
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it is four years old, it is difficult, but 
yet possible, to secure insurance. If it 
is five years old, the underwriters raise 
their hands in horror if the risk is pre- 
sented to them. If a car is worse after 
four years than after three years, and 
still worse after five years than after 
four years, does it follow that a car is 
a better risk after one year than when 
brand new? By all the rules of simple 
arithmetic. algebra, geometry and trigo- 
nometry, I fail to find the key to the 
situation. When “underwriters” are 
asked a question that is in the book, 
they refer to the book and give the 
proper answer. For that matter, place 
the book in the hands of a sixteen year 
old boy and he will also be able to 
answer. But generally, the boy is called 
“file clerk” or “errand-boy”, whereas 
the department manager is called “un- 
derwriter”. Oh Webster, what crimes 
are committed in thy name! The ques- 
tion asked herein is not listed in the 
book and so neither the errand-boy nor 
the underwriter can answer. 


Experience Does Not Count 


If the companies were to give the 
benefit of a lower rate to an owner, 
based on his experience as an operator, 
there might be method to such a rule. 
As it is, a man with ten years’ experi- 
ence might buy a new car and another 
man without any experience whatever, 
might buy an old car. The propor- 
tionate hazard as the result of Iinex- 
perience is self evident, but the under- 
writers say different/y notwithstand- 
ing. 

In life insurance before a policy is 
issued, the companies examine a man, 
make an investigation as to his habits, 
moral character, family history etc. 
and he must be approved by the medi- 
cal board. In accident insurance, as 
well as in life insurance, the companies 
want to know if a man has received 
medical or surgical attention. In fire, 
burglary and plate glass insurance, the 
companies inspect a risk before issuing 
a policy. In automobile insurance, the 
company shows little interest in how 
many times the man has been in acci- 
dents. They do not ask how many 
times he has been arrested for reckless 
driving, although they are constantly 
harping on this subject in explanation 
of high loss ratios. They do not inspect 


“the car to see if it is mechanically 


insurable. They turn down a risk if 
the office address is given as being 
the East Side, but will write the same 
risk if the residence address is given 
as Riverside Drive. The rate sheet 
says that if a Chandler car is new, it 
can be written at $193; if one year old, 
$161. If the car has never been used, 
the applicant is charged $193. If the 
broker, or the applicant, knows how 
to juggle, he tells the underwriter that 
it is a 1920 model, but not new, and he 
is charged only $161. If the broker 
does not know how to juggle, under- 
writers who are hungry for business 
teach him how. If automobile insur- 
ance companies were as discriminating 
in their underwriting as the life insur- 
ance companies, they might write less 
business perhaps, but they would make 
more money, and because of encounter- 
ing a lower loss ratio, would be able 
to offer a lower rate. 


In life insurance rates are based 
upon age, but in some instances high- 
er than manual rates are charged if 
the applicant is physica'ly impaired, 
or if his occupation is hazardous. In 
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THREE COUNTIES ORGANIZED 





New York Insurance Federation Pre- 
pares for Work In Rockland, 
Ulster and Greene 





Rockland, Ulster and Greene counties, 
New York, have been organized by 
Stanley L. Otis, executive secretary of 
the Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York, and the fo'lowing county 
committees appointed: 

Rockland County: James 
Chairman, Nyack; Alexander H. Mer- 
ritt, Spring Valley; Alfred B. Ronk, 
Suffern; Oswald G. Bauer’ Sparkill; 
William M. Evans, Pearl River; J W. 
Gilies, Haverstraw; A. C. Ridout, Nan- 
uet. 

Ulster County: J. H. Tremper, Chair- 
man, Kingston; W. A. Van Valken- 
burgh, Kingston; John L. Snyder, Sau- 
gerties; E. N. Terwilliger, Ellenville; 
B. Hasbrouch, New Paltz; J. M. Barn- 
hart, High Falls; Silas B. Auchmoedy, 
Rosendale. 


Kilby, 


Greene County: Orliff T. Heath, 
Chairman, Catskill; Percy W. Decker, 
Catskill; Charles T. Beach, Catski'l; 


Charles Bagley, Catskill; W. B. Town- 
send, Coxsackie; O. C. Stevens, Greene- 
ville; Orin O. Flint, Athens; A. D. Gib- 
son, East Durham; Mich Lackey, Jr., 
Tannerville, 

The agents, Mr. Otis reports, are 
alive to the fact that only through or- 
ganization and preparation will the in- 
surance interests be able to overcome 
the trend toward state insurance which 
is becoming so noticeable and which, 
since the presidential nominations, is 
attracting so much attention. 





BURNING BUILDING CASE WON 

The Aetna Life has won in the New 
York Court of Appeals its case against 
Jesse G. W. Kreiss, Buffalo. This action 
was based on the burning building 
clause in an accident policy. One part 
of the opinion reads: Kreiss does not 
prove there was a burning of the build- 
ing and he does not prove by any evi- 
dence whatsoever that the burning of 
the building caused the injury and 
death of his wife. The policy in suit 
is a plain contract. It granted an addi- 
tional benefit to the insured by insur- 
ing the beneficiary, his wife. against 
accident, and agreed to compensate him 
for injury to her under certain ex- 
pressed conditions. The Company had 
a right to limit its liability, so that 
there could be recovery only if, among 
other things, the beneficiary was burned 
as a result of a fire in a building, and 
not she herself burning first. The judg- 
ment is set aside and a new trial or- 
dered, 








automobile insurance, if a car is one 
week or eleven months old; if it has 
been run a hundred miles or twenty 
thousand miles; if it is mechanically in 
order, or a wreck, the same rate is 
charged. 

The man who insures his car in win- 
ter for four months, and because of 
weather conditions can drive only five 
hundred miles during that period, is 
charged 50 per cent of the annual pre- 
mium. The man who asks insurance 
during the summer, for the same period 
and drives five thousand miles, is 
charged the same premium. 
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R. R. toe Laer Back 
From European Trip 





MADE SOME NEW CONNECTIONS 





Representatives at Madrid, Paris and 
London; Much New French 
Insurance Capital 


Robert R. toe Laer, whose re-insur- 
ance operations include the important 
countries of the world, returned to his 
New York office last week on the 
“Olympic” after a three months’ trip 
through Europe during which he visited 
England, France, Spain, Hollarfd and 
Scandinavia and in each country found 
the re-insurance markets undergoing 
similar forms of re-adjustments. While 
abroad he strengthened his organiza- 
tion by making permanent connections 
with direct representatives in Madrid 
as well as in London and Paris, so that 
in addition to those cities the toe Laer 
company now has offices in Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen, Buenos Aires and New 
York City. 

In Madrid the representatives of Rob- 
ert R. toe Laer, Inc., are Rosillo Her- 
manos (brothers,) who in addition to 
their Madrid office have a branch at 
Barcelona and Sevilla. This appoint- 
ment is an excellent one as the Rosillo 
brothers belong to one of the most im- 
portant families in Spain, the older 
brother being a count. These brothers, 
who were formerly Spanish managers 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, now have their own insurance 
company, one of the stockholders be- 
ing King Alphonzo. 

Mr. toe Laer discussed insurance 
conditions in Europe in an interesting 
fashion with the representative of The 
Kastern Underwriter. 

Of France he said the outstanding 
insurance feature was the organization 
of strong re-insurance companies with 
large capital controlled largely by the 
banks. 

The Reassurances Generales, which 
was incorporated in 1916 with 8,000.000 
francs capital, has three bankers on 
its board, the capital being controlled 
by banks which are also responsible 
for the organization in 1917 of the Vul- 
cain, which has 2,000,000 franes. Les 
Reassurances, with 10,000,000 frances 
was organized last year, and has four 
bankers on the board. In normal ex- 
change times a company with 10,- 
000,000 frances capital would have a 
capital of $2,000000, but even at the 
current rate of exchange the capital 
would amount to $1,000,000, from the 
United States viewpoint. All of these 
companies are re-insurance companies. 

In talking of the French companies 
Mr. toe Laer said that one had been 
organized with 25,000 000 franes. This 
is the new Lloyds de France M. T., 
which initials stand for marine trans- 
port. The old Lloyds de France does 
only fire and life, its former marine 
department having been given up. The 
new company, which is the one with 
25.000,000 francs, and was organized 
last year, will write marine and trans- 
port. It is also controlled by bankers. 

Mr. toe Laer found Spain unusually 
prosperous, the war having developed 
its manufacturing extensively. Before 
the war raw material was sent abroad 
to be finished, but, with the coming of 
the war it was necessary to finish its 


‘mation 


own iron, steel and other raw materials. 
The new fire and marine Spanish com- 
panies will probably not extend their 
operations to the outside world for sev- 
eral years. The only two Spanish com- 
panies in this country are the Union & 
Phenix Espagnol and the Centro Na- 
vierros, the latter admitted to Texas. 

In England Mr. toe Laer found some 
resentment against the new law of 
New York State, Section 45, and a gen- 
eral inclination to go slowly in accept- 
ing American marine business, although 
he said he heard nothing there of anv 
agreement for united action against 
the American market. One of the most 
interesting rumors he heard in London 
was that the Munich Re-Insurance had 
doubled its premium income last year. 
As to just how that was done no one 
could offer a reasonable explanation. 

In discussing Scandinavian insurance 
conditions Mr. toe Laer said that not 
a sing’e company of any importance 
had retired, and he cited as an indica- 
tion of the confidence of capital in the 
insurance business that the Danish Re- 
Insurance, which had been hard hit 
by heavy losses and whose affairs have 
been so much discussed in American 
insurance newspapers was calling upon 
its shareholders for the balance of its 
unpaid capital (the entire capital being 
25,000,000 crowns) and that practically 
without exception these shareholders 
hed made their remittances as share- 
holders. 

Mr. toe Laer said that from the Euro 
pean angle American marine insurance 
and re-insurance has a hard row to 
hoe because of the limited spread of 
risk. European re-insurance companies 
have treaties which cover the world- 
wide business, while the American 
companies have merely the business of 
America to write—the Pacific, the At- 
lantic and the gulf coasts, with the 
result that the same lines are turned 
over again and again. In consequence, 
if business on the Atlantic Coast, for 
instance, is unprofitable all American 
companies suffer by it 

Mr. toe Laer brought back with him 
additional records of foreign companies, 
and he now has a remarkable library 
of charts, books and other data. He 
offers these for inspection, and feels 
able to furnish anyone with any infor- 
about any foreign insurance 
companies. 


HUNT SUCCEEDS SCHUCHMAN 


Western Pennsylvania Changes Made 
By Agricultural Insurance Company 
of Watertown, New York 
The Agricultural has appointed Clark 
N. Hunt as its special agent for West- 
ern Pennsylvania with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Hunt has been with 
the Cleveland National for five years 
in the Home Office and the Ohio field. 
He was previously with the Northern 
of London and another British Company 

in their western fields. 

Mr. Hunt succeeds K. William Schuch- 
man, of Pittsburgh, who has _ repre- 
sented the Agricultural for more than 
twenty years in the capacity of local 
agent at Pittsburgh and special agent. 
The local agency interests of Mr. 
Schuchman have grown to such an ex- 
tent that he felt he must be relieved 
from special agency work. The Com- 
pany has added to the territory other 
counties heretofore supervised by Spe- 
cial Agent E. A. Morrell of Philadelphia. 
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Acceptable Risks Located Any Place in the U. S., Canada, Mexico and 








HAVE ENTIRE SECOND FLOOR 





Neil Pearce & Co. Move To Kerr Build- 
ing; New Addition To Pearce 
Personnel 





Neil Pearce & Company, New York 
insurance brokers and average adjust- 
ers, formerly at 1 Wall Street, are now 
in the Kerr Building, 38-46 Beaver 


Street, where the firm is occupying an - 


entire floor. The success of Neil Pearce 
& Company has been remarkable, The 
head of the concern, Neil Pearce, ob- 
tained his preliminary training in the 
London market and when he first ar- 
rived in this country several years ago, 
he had had experience in a great many 
markets, After some experience here 
in sizing up the market, he opened an 
office of his own, surrounded himself 
with competent underwriters and ad- 
justers, and made a surprising success, 
so much so that the concern is now 
one of the best known in the country, 
and is occupying a most enviable posi- 
tion. 

The latest addition to the Neil Pearce 
& Company personnel is Thomas Droh- 
an, formerly of Wolfe Stefflein & Com- 
pany, Chicago, and Franklin Gilkeson, 
of Detroit, who are with the Chicago 
branch. Mr. Gilkeson was formerly in 
Detroit. 





MUTUAL UNDERWRITING 





Government Furnishes System By 
Which Records Will Tell Story 
of Operations 





There are nearly 2,000 farmers’ mu- 
tual fire insurance’ companies in the 
United States. Most of these farmers’ 
mutuals are strictly local concerns, 
confining their business to a single 
county or at most a few adjoining 
counties. Many even limit themselves 
to a fraction of a county. 

One of the greatest needs of a large 
percentage of these companies is a sys- 
tem of records which is simple and 
sparing in its demands upon the time 
and effort of the secretary, and yet 
makes readily available all necessary 
information concerning the business of 
the company. This need has been em- 
phasized on many occasions by officers 
of farmers’ mutuals. The desire for 
greater uniformity in the records of 


these companies has frequently been 
expressed also by supervising state offi- 
cials as well as by the companies’ offi- 
cers gathered in conventions of state 
or national associations, 

The Department of Agriculture, Unit- 
ed States Government, has prepared a 
suggestive system for keeping the un- 
derwriting records of the mutuals. 





NEW INSURANCE CENTER 


The Molan Realty Corporation has 
completed the conversion of the twelve- 
story building, 61-53 Maiden Lane into 
a modern office building. The name has 
been changed from Jeweler’s Court to 
Reserve Court Building, on account of 
the Federal Reserve Bank taking the 
southerly side of that block, The building 
was sold by Charles B. Van Valen, Inc., to 
the Molan Realty Corporation early in 
the year. The Molan Realty Corpora- 
tion spent about $75,000 in alterations, 
thereby increasing the rent from 
around $60,000 to $175,000 a year upon 
change of occupancy. Many prominent 
insurance firms are now located there: 
B. C. Scudder, agent; Northwestern 
National Insurance Company; Theodore 
Faber, special agent for the Niagara; 
Stake & Bainbridge, brokers; Nathan 
Moss, broker; the marine insurance 
firm of Finn, Sandberg, Raynes & Lee, 
Inc., entire fifth floor; Taylor & Rosen- 
blum; Earl C. Smith, Inc.; Leon Rosen- 
blatt, Inc.; the new brokerage firm of 
Stanford, Hine & Fish; Walter H. 
Stearns, adjuster; Higgins-Scanlon Ag- 
ency, Inc.; Coletti & Swallow; Stein & 
Dooneief. 





REPRESENTING GLOBE 
Wallace M. Reid, Pittsburgh, is now 
general agent for the Globe Indemnity 
for fidelity and surety lines. He also 
represents the Ocean Accident for 
casualty business. 


CHARLES W. SEXTON DEAD 
Charles W. Sexton, Minneapolis, has 
died after a brief illness, He was 
known to a large number of men in the 
business, 





ROSENFELD BACK 
Manager Henry L. Rosenfeld, of the 
Consolidated Assurance, has returned 
from a visit to England and France. 








15 John St., N. Y. 
Courtland 1429 





Think of the laborious task of mentally figuring the unearned premiums on 100,000 items of a re- 
insurance schedule, compared to the Barrett System of machine figuring. We often wonder why 
some companies think they are saving money by doing this work themselves. We complete the job; 
checking registers, figuring net retention, and unearned premiums, preparing schedule and recapit- 
ulation for final settlement. 
Our policy writing department checks rates, on applications, figures, and types policies, forms at a 
nominal cost. 
We install figuring systems and supply trained operators. 
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Manipulate Cotton 
Warehouse Receipts 


AFFECTS SOUTHERN INSURANCE 








Warehouses Short Bales on Collateral; 
Use Receipts in Borrowing 
From Banks 





“The Journal of Commerce” prints 
an interesting story to the effect that 
cotton warehouse receipts are being 
misused in the Southeast for the pur- 
pose of obtaining insurance in cotton 
that does not exist in fact; and that 
documents are being manipulated for 
the purpose of raising loans from banks. 
The Southeastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation inspectors have smoked out the 
facts. 

The Macon newspapers carry stories 
of the financial difficulties of R. F. Wil- 
lingham, president of the Shippers’ 
Compress Company of that city, indi- 
cating that the shortage of cotton al- 
~ready reported creates a_ situation 
which seriously concerns insurance 
companies having policies in force, a 
situation further intensified by the dis- 
covery that there was evidently a sub- 
stitution of low grade cotton (linters 
and sweeps) for high grade staple, on 
which latter bank loans were secured 
with insurance certificates as additional 
security. Thus, if a fire had occurred 
the knowledge of this duplication and 
shortage might never have come to 
light, and the losses would have been 
transferred to the insurers, both fire 
and marine, 

One paper has this to say as to the 
matter: 

“The warehouse of Mr. Willingham, 
at Third and Pine streets, is said to be 
in worse financial condition than the 
corporation by several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The warehouse, it is un- 
derstood, was used ag a sort of clear- 
ing house for the corporation and the 
compress, made possible by the fact 
that Mr. Willingham was president of 
the three concerns. 

“The liabilities of the warehouse are 
given as $365,000 owed to the Shippers’ 
Compress Company and $900,000 due on 
notes, Out of the $900,000, $525,000 is 
on cotton receipts. It ig admitted that 
the cotton backing the receipts is worth 
only approximately $200,000, making a 
deficit on this loan of $325,000. These 
loans, as mentioned before, are on 
banks outside the city. The corporation 
owes the warehouse $400,000. It is ad- 
mitted that the cotton receipts were 
issued cn a grade of cotton superior to 
that which was found in the warehouse 
when the survey of assets was made, 
The assets of Willingham’s warehouse 
are not known, as it will take an audit 
to ascerta'‘u the amount.” 

So far no cancellations by the com- 
panies have been made. It is conceded, 
however, that the audit now going on 
will disclose overinsurance taken out 
when it was supposed that quantities 
and values were in actual existence 
justifying the amounts. 





C. H. GRAY SPECIAL AGENT 





Will Represent The Commercial Union 
and Affiliated Companies in West- 
ern New York Field 





Whitney Palache, manager of the 
Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. 
and associated companies, announces 
the appointment of Carl H. Gray as 
special agent for the companies in 
Western New York, with headquarters 
at Buffalo. 

Gray succeeds F. W. Young, who has 
been made a general agent at the New 
York office. 

Mr. Gray is a thoroughly experi- 
enced field man with an extended and 
valuable training and therefore, comes 
a equipped to handle this important 
field. 

John J. Hanlon has become special 
agent of the’ American of Newark in 
central Pennsylvania. His headquar- 
ters are in Harrisburg. 





Asks Support of 
American Insurance 


STATEMENT BY ADMIRAL BENSON 








Says New Syndicates to Be Effective 
Must Be Vigorously Supported 
By Americans 





Admiral. Benson hag issued a state- 
ment to the American people asking 
them to support the development of 
American marine insurance and calling 
attention to the new marine insurance 
pools, He said: 

“The new marine insurance syndi- 
cates, if actively supported by Amer- 
icans, should do much to give us for 
the first time in our history, an ade- 
quate and independent marine insur- 
ance service. 

“They represent a co-operative union 
of practically all American marine in- 
surance interests and should be a pow- 
erful factor in solving our past re-in- 
surance difficulties and in lowering 
overhead expenses so a8 to reduce the 
edverse cost differential now militating 
against American underwriters as con- 
trasted with their foreign competitors. 

“Marine insurance {1s an integral part 
of our commerce. An adequate marine 
insurance service free from foreign 
domination is an absolute necessity to 
the maintenance of an American mer- 
chant marine and the successful ex- 
tension of our foreign trade. ‘ 

“The organization of the new syndi- 
cates is only half of the problem. They 
must now be supported. It is regretta- 
ble that with a desire to go ahead, the 
marine insurance business of this coun- 
try should find itself hampered by a lot 
of unnecessary and unwise legislative 
disabilities, Insurance is subjected to 
the control of 54 supervising States and 
territories, each actuated by its own 
local needs and views. British com- 
panies enjoy a lower cost of operation, 
are allowed to co-operate freely to 
write many kinds of insurance and are 
taxed only on their profits. American 
underwriters are severely limited in 
the kinds of insurance they may write, 
are taxed unmercifully and subjected 
to limitations on re-insurance privileges 
and financial operations.” 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEM 
Report Made To National Board By 
Ernest A. Faller and F. A. 
Raymond 

A technical and valuable report on 
municipal fire alarm systems has been 
made for the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters by Ernest A. Faller, fire 
telegraph expert of the New York Fire 
Department, and Frederic A. Raymond, 
a member of the committee on sig- 
nalling systems of the National Fire 
Protection Association. The object of 
the paper is to discuss the advantages 
or disadvantages of various methods 
of interlacing that have been adopted 
or proposed, and what modifications 
may be necessary by reason of over- 
head or underground construction or 
character of boxes used. 

As ordinarily installed, interlacing is 
incomplete and only partly effective. 
Complete interlacing will ordinarily 
cost no more than incomplete inter- 
lacing, but, even at best, it will affect 
only slightly more than one-half the 
cases of concurrent alarms; therefore, 
even complete interlacing is of only 
slight theoretical advantage. 





U. S. ENTRY COMPLETED 

The London & Provincial Marine & 
General has been licensed by the New 
York Department. It has deposited 
over $500,000. Frank & DuBois is Unit- 
ed States manager and Ernst B. Boyd 
underwriting manager. The New York 
metropolitan district is in charge of 
Darby, Hooper & McDaniel. 





The Yorkshire has adopted a plan 
to retire all employes at age 65 with a 
pension of about two-thirds of their 
salary. 





INITEGRITY SERVICE 


STRENGTH 











"}. H. VREELAND 
‘Assistant Manager 





JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. - 
A BROAD UNDERWRITING SERVICE TO AGENTS 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices’ 











LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 














NEW YORK 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 











HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 4% 


Issues the Most Attractive Automobile Policy in a Non-Conference 
Company 











. 

















Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD INSURANCE AGENCY 


43 Cedar St., 1 Montgomery 8 
New York City Promnny ony A M 


Agricultural Ins. Co. of Watertown Nationale of Paris Fireman’s Fuad 
Atlas Assurance Co. Rhode Island Insurance Ce. Home Fire & Marine 











Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”’— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 





porneas Room with de- 
z tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


be Private bath $2.50 


eit: ¢ and $3. 

BR OORT Hotel 
Insurance Headquarters 

MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mgr. 





THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 

















CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. ¥. 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 
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J. H. Brewster Dead; 
His Courageous Fight 


LONG DEFIED POOR’ HEALTII 








United States Manager of Scottish 
Union & National, Descendant of 
“Mayflower” Passenger 





After nearly half a century passed 
in fire underwriting James H. Brewster, 
United States manager of the Scottish 
Union & National, Edinburgh, and of 
the State Assurance Co., Liverpool, 
died this week after a six weeks ill- 
ness. He was approaching his seven- 
ty-fifth year. The funeral on Wednes- 
day was attended by a number of in- 
surance men from many cities. 

Mr. Brewster was a unique personal- 
ity in the fire insurance business, a 
man of strong convictions, perfectly 
sure of himself, a careful, cautious un- 
derwriter, a good judge of men and he 
had a courage which manifested itself 
on Many occasions, but never more 
markedly than in the last few years 
of his life. Although for physical rea- 
sons and because of his advanced age, 
his friends thought that he should have 
retired, he refused to do so, preferring 
to make the fight. Several years ago 
Mr. Brewster had an abdominal opera- 
tion which resulted unfortunately, due 
to the fact that when he was coming 
out of this operation, he had a cough- 
ing fit which broke several stitches 
and he was in too weak a condition to 
permit of another operation at the time. 
He returned to his desk as soon as he 
could and insisted upon staying there. 

A number of men prominent in the 
underwriting world had their tutelage 
under Mr. Brewster. They included 
President Lane, Vice-President Culver 
and Henry Hogue, of the Niagara, and 
John A. Kelly. of Kelly & Fuller, ag- 
ents in this city. His most intimate 
friend in New York was John G. Hil- 
liard, who said this week to The East- 
ern Underwriter: 

“T am deeply affected by Mr. Brews- 
ter’s death. He started me in the ag- 
ency business in this city, was my 
friend for thirty-four years, and to him 
I owe any success which I have 
achieved.” 

Mr. Hilliard was working for a local 
agency in New York when the old tariff 
association disbanded and the Scottish 
was looking for an agent. Mr. Brews- 
ter appointed Mr. Hilliard and he has 
represented the company ever since. 

The late manager of the Scottish 
Union was a man who picked his 
friends carefully and held them in warm 
affection. Coupled with the interest 
which he felt in his business, was the 
affection he. had for his family which 
was deep and striking. 

Mr. Brewster won his distinguished 
position in the underwriting world by 
his own efforts. He was an American 


of the Americans, a descendant of Elder . 


William Brewster who came over on 
the “Mayflower”. 

James H. Brewster was born at Cov- 
entry, Tolland County, Connecticut, 
December 24, 1845, and obtained his 
education in Coventry and Hartford 
schoo's. He began business life as a 
clerk in the store of Peace & Foster 
at Hartford, there continuing for two 
years, The possibilities of the fire in- 
surance business appealed to him very 
strongly and, in 1867 he entered the 
clerical service of the Connecticut Fire 
Insurance Company. That business 
scemed one for which he possessed a 
Natural aptitude and he bent every 
energy to mastering every detail] that 
came his way. His spirit of energy 
and the efficient manner in which he 
performed his allotted duty, his will- 
ingness to do more than his routine 
work called for, attracted instant at- 
tention and he was rapidly advanced in 
clerical] rank. In 1873, but six years 
from the date of his entrance as a 
clerk, he was made Assistant Secretary 


of the Company and, for seven years 
he filled that post. As Assistant Secre- 
tary, he had a wider scope for his un- 
doubted talents and was given free 
exercise to develop his ability as an 
underwriter, He improved his oppor- 
tunities and was ranked with the rising 
young men of the fire insurance com- 
pany. 

In 1880, he was offered and accepted 
the position as Assistant Manager of 
the United States Branch of the Scot- 
tish Union & National Insurance Com- 
pany. On January 1, 1900, Mr. Brews- 
ter became Manager of the American 
Branch of the Company. 

In August, 1905, Mr. Brewster was 
appointed United States Manager ‘for 
the State Assurance Company of Liv- 
erpool, at the same time retaining the 
American Managership of the Scottish 
Union & National Insurance Company. 

Mr. Brewster was a director of the 
First National Bank of Hartford. He 
was also a member of St. John’s Lodge, 


Free and Accepted Masons; Pytha- 
goras Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; 
Washington Commandery, Knights 


Templar; and Sphinx Temple, Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine. 

Mr. Brewster married in Brooklyn, 
New York, December 9, 1879, Mary E., 
daughter of George W. Folts. Their 
son, James H. Brewster, Jr., Yale, 1904, 
is a representative of the tenth Amer- 
ican generation of his family and is a 
member of the firm of Rhoades and 
Company, bankers, New York City. 





UNLICENSED WRITERS 





Ottawa Superintendent Warns About 
Unauthorized Placing of Automobile 
Insurance; a Crime 





The following letter is issued from 
the office of the Superintendent of In- 
surance, Ottawa: 

“It has been drawn to the attention 
of the Department that a considerable 
amount of insurance is being effected 
on automobiles in Canada in British or 
foreign companies or underwriters not 
licensed under the insurance act. Such 
insurance on automobiles is subject to 
the same requirements as insurance on 
real property in unlicensed insurance 
companies, and is permitted only if ef- 
fected outside of Canada and without 
any solicitation whatever directly or in- 
directly on the part of the company or 
underwriters; otherwise, any person in- 
specting the risk or adjusting the loss 
in Canada is subject to the provisions 
of the criminal code. Every person 80 
insuring an automobile is required to 
make a return thereof to the Depart- 
ment, the forms for which can be ob- 
tained on request. 

“G. D. FINLAYSON, 
“Superintendent of Insurance.” 





BACK TALK 

Editor J. A. Carey, of “The Adjuster,” 
has not been vitriolic enough in his 
comments on fluttering insurance com- 
panies to please one of his readers, 
who wrote him an anonymous letter to 
that effect. Here is Carey’s come-back: 

“Ags little as I admire you for your 
lack of courage in withholding your 
name I am willing to confess to you 
that I am ‘afraid to criticise insurance 
companies.’ During my long but un- 
eventful career it has been my privi- 
lege to see so many hopelessly insolv- 
ent insurance companies get their 
second wind and race to affluence, use- 
fulness and power that I have become 
skeptical regarding the ability, under 
our admirable protective laws, of almost 
any company to fail. And since the 
day, forty-five years ago when as a 
special agent for a California company 
I cancelled a ten per cent risk up in 
the mountains that is still doing busi- 
ness at the old stand, I am afraid to 
criticise almost anything, with the pos- 
sible exception of the manners and 
style of a few of my loathed contem- 
poraries. The securities mentioned by 
you may be worthless in your estima- 
tion but I prefer to take the judgment 
of the insurance commissioner,” 














Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$112,397,573.17 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


91,30 


NET SURPLUS 


11,010,376.5 
33,201,678.88 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 


UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3st, 1919 


Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


The Company now owns 


$10,000,000 U.S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


17,1 


Western Department 


WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mer. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 


76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. 


Boston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


2.37 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 






































Greater Capacity for Local Agents 


a 





Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional lines 
of insurance beyond the capacity of admitted companies, 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 


Companies maintaining United States deposits. 


Immediate telegraphic 


binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
8 Maiden Lane 1615 California St. 114 Sansome St. 107 8. Fifth St. 
BNEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
901 Ferd Bidg. 302 West Superior St. 263 St. James St. 23 Leadenhall 
DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON = 


The Best there is in Insurance Service 

















211th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 

54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPAKTMENT: 

76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





BRITISH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes 


Statement, January 1, 1920 


AGRE sviverveiesdecedvotanbdiidel 350.46 
EOL: tennsentxenseéysceneune 1,517.850.59 
Surplus in United States....... $ 779,499.87 
Total Losses Paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1919, 

PRUEREEUO cesucetvacoseeanaionl $26,935,071.80 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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MUTUALS FLOCKING INTO MARYLAND 


(Continued from page 1) 


Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, the Industrial Mutual Insurance 
Company and the Cotton and Woolen 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, all under the same management; 
the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company and the Arkwright 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


Others Licensed 

Other companies licensed under the 
new mutual law are the Hardware 
Dealers’ Mutual of Stevens Point, Wis.; 
the Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty 
Company, Chicago; Fall River Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Insurance Company, of 
Fall River, Mass.; Grocers’ Cash De- 
posit Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Huntingdon, Pa., and the Opticians’ 
Mutual Service Association, doing eye- 
glass replacement insurance. 

The Brotherhood Accident Company, 
Boston, a joint stock company, and the 
Union Indemnity Company of New Or- 
leans were also licensed last month to 
operate in Maryland. 


Views of Baltimore Paper 

“The Baltimore Underwriter’ makes 
these comments: 

“It is difficult for a plain, straight- 
thinking man to understand how an in- 
surance agent, representing stock or 
casualty companies, or both, is incap- 
able of seeing the inconsistency of en- 
deavoring at the same time to serve as 
agent of a mutual. The systems are 
naturally competitive. Their interests 
as insurers conflict fundamentally. 

“We know that many agents, not only 
in the South, where there are a few 
very old mutuals, but in New England, 
where there are others favorably re- 
garded by some portions of the insur- 
ing public, do carry on business for 
both at the same time. Numbers, how- 
ever, are not a sanction for all things; 
and they particularly do not make con- 
sistent principles which are irremed- 
iably conflicting. 

“Desirable as it would be, the truth 
is that neither fire nor casualty insur- 
ance have been reduced to a science 
mathematically. Life insurance alone 
in this business enjoys that distinction. 
Since it is impossible, even approxi- 
mately, to ascertain in advance a fire or 


. casualty rate that will, year after year, 


produce income which will surely re- 
sult in proper margins of outgo, the 
sult in proper margins in excess of out- 
go, the stock guarantee to insurants be- 
comes an indispensable essential to 
full protection of the assured. 
Position of Mutual Policyholder 


“The mutual policyholder occupies a 
dual position; he is insured, but he is 
also an insurer. As an insurer, he is a 
speculator. At the time he may. need 
to collect a loss, his fellow-insurers, 
the company may be incapable of pay- 
ing; he may have to proceed against 
them ind4vidually; he does not know 
them and many of them may not be 
able to meet the assessments levied 
against them, On the other hand, the 
policyholder in a stock company buys 
security outright, and at the same time 
exempts himself from all liability the 
company may assume towards other 
policyhoiders. 

“Insurance agents generally know 
these differences between stock and 
mutual insurance. They know, if they 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Co. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 
Rastera and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
BEW YORK CITY 








understand their business, that a stock 
company’s policies guarantee their cli- 
ents; and that a mutual not only does 
not, but in the very nature of the thing, 
cannot. They also know that they can- 
not, as friends and advisers of their 
customers, give them the same service 
—stock. service and mutual service are 
widely different things. 

“Agents representing both classes of 
companies virtually set up in their of- 
fices a systematic competition, and it 
is generally against their stock princi- 
pals; for mutual insurance possesses 
but one talking point: lower cost. The 
initial premium in both companies is 
the same in most instances, but—and 
this is the bait—at the end of the year 
the mutual promises a dividend—ten, 
twenty, thirty per cent. If the agent 
represents tariff stock companies and 
has mutual customers, then he has cut 
tariff rates and discriminated against 
his stock companies. More than that, 
he has discriminated against those of 
his customers to whom he has sold 
stock policies. 

“We are led to a consideration of 
this subject by reading that an agent 
in this territory—the W. L. Dechert 
Agency—representing fifty-three stock 
companies, has accepted the general 
agency of the Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, the home office of which is at 
Coatsville. In the Dechert Agency are 
such companies as the Aetna, Commer- 
cial Union, Glens Falls, Hartford Insur- 
ance Company of North America, L. & 
L. & G., etc. 

“Certainly the interests of such com- 
panies as these are not in harmony 
with the Mutual Fire of Coatsville, Pa., 
and it is more than probable that their 
managers will say as much to Mr. Dech- 
ert. Here are millions of actual fire in- 
surance security, of a quality unsur- 
passed in the world, thrown into com- 
petition with a little Pennsylvania mu- 
tual of about half a million of assets. 

“This mutual has not assessed its 
policyholders; but it possesses the right 
to do so. It may call for from one to 
twenty premiums in case of necessity. 
Since it seems to be going out after 
business aggressively, its exemption 
from exercising the assessing power 
may have to cease. 

“At any rate, the Dechert Agency 
has precipitated trouble. How it can 
‘hunt with the hounds and run with the 
hare’ is not plain. That the stock com- 
panies will take decisive action is cer- 
tain. Certain also is the prevalent be- 
lief that the ‘little mutuals’ are minded 
to break into Southern territory. They 
will get a warm welcome.” 





COMPANIES REPLACED 
Marsh & McLennan, Chicago, have 
taken on the Aetna and the Pennsyl- 
vania in place of the Continental and 
the American Eagle, which withdrew. 


BOTH SELLS AND SERVES 

J. A. Giberson, Alton, Ill, is all the 
time furnishing good suggestions to 
other men in the field. He now has a 
combined automobile insurance selling 
and service plan by which matters over- 
looked or neglected are impressed on 
the minds of clients. A slip with a list 
of all coverages is sent to the motorist 
with a letter. On the slip are crossed 
off the coverages for which the insured 
has insurance, and the letter calls at- 
tention to the lines that are unmarked. 
On the reverse of the slip is an 
explanation of all forms of insurance 
that can be written on automobiles. 
There is also given a list of persons to 
whom claims have been paid and below 
this a list of those for whom adjust- 
ments are pending. In this manner all 
possible misunderstanding may be 
eliminated, and the insured at least 
given the opportunity to protect him- 
self against all possible contingencies. 








Established 1862 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


HORATIO N. KELSEY, Manager 
110 William St., New York, N. Y. 
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JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


Firemen’s Insurance 


January 1, 1920 
veeeeeeees + $1,250,000.00 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. $3,550,392.78 


Co., Newark, N. J. 


.. . .$2,300,392.78 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 
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Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 


, age, Riot and Explosion In- 


surance. 


E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEPT. 
JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agent 


E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........NEW YORK STATE 


N. Y. SUBURBAN & NO. N. J. 
Special Agent. NEW YORK STAT 








A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. 


Capital $400,000.00 





The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 








FRED. S. JAMES 


1819 


Paris 


CHICAGO 





General Fire Assurance Co. 


Carroll L. DeWitt 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


1807 


London 
AGENCY SUPERINTENDENTS 


123 William Street 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


1838 


Urbaine Fire Insurance Co. 


Paris 


Eagle. Star & British Dominions Ins. Co. 


P. A. Cosgrove 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT ae 











Reduction in Volume 
of Insurance Seen 


SEVERAL 





FACTORS PRESENT 





Reduced Exports, Lower Prices for 
Commodities and New Tonnage 
Certain to Affect Market 





Assuming that the amount of marine 
insurance written each year fluctuates 
proportionately with the volume of for- 
eign trade and also with the number 
of ocean-going vessels in service, cur- 
rent marine premium accounts should 
show decreases at the close of 1920 as 
compared with those of last year. Com- 
petition for business is constantly 
growing keener, if the trade barome- 
ters are not misguiding their readers. 
Trade statements indicate a marked 
reduction in the export trade of the 
United States, and especially in the 
business passing through New York. 
As concerns the total international 
trade of this country, the decrease in 
exports is being balanced by an in- 
crease in imports, but unfortunately a 
large proportion of the marine insur- 
ance covering the latter shipments nat- 
urally is placed with foreign com- 
panies. For several months marine un- 
derwriters have been favored with few 
casualties, the most aggravating losses 
coming under theft clauses, and their 
hopes for profits for 1920 will depend 
upon the maintenance of a lower loss 
ratio and not upon an immense volume 
of premiums. Trade experts agree that 
the extraordinary export trade which 
the United States developed during the 
war, when the demand for goods was 
at its height and foreign competitors 
few in number, cannot be preserved, 
and with that drop of exports to a 
normal peace basis will follow auto- 
matically: a contraction in marine in- 
surance offerings in the local market. 

A decline in American shipbuilding 
is a'so noted. The latest figures show 
that orders for new tonnage are dwin- 
dling and that this country long since 
has yielded the premier position as a 
shipbuilding nation to Great Britain. 
Both private. companies and the Gov- 
ernment seem agreed that the volume 
of tonnage in operation today is entire- 
ly sufficient to handle all the freight 
arriving at the ports, and the former 
are granting wage increases to seamen 
only when the greatest pressure; is ex- 
erted, because they say they are enter- 
ing upon a stiff freight-rate war with 
foreign carriers for the right to carry 
the world’s goods. By the organization 
of the hull syndicates transferring the 
insurance on hundreds of Government 
vessels to private companies the grow- 
ing decrease in hull offerings in the 
market was offset largely, but both hull 
and cargo underwriters shou'd analyze 
closely all surveys of business condi- 
tions. Energetic effort on the part of 
all engaged in marine underwriting is 
called for. This is no period of easy 
money. 

Europe’s reluctance or inability to 
buy to the same.extent as during the 
last five years, plus a decrease in prices 
of merchandise, accounts for the 
Shrinkage in the export figures for 
June covering foreign trade for the dis- 
trict of New York. During June ex- 
Ports to the value of $247,232,526 left 
this port, as compared with $330,301,244 
for May and $413,800,248 for June 1919. 
Classified according to continents, the 
figures covering business with South 
America, Asia, Africa, and Oceania, 
have changed only slightly since June, 


1919, showing that New York is main- 
taining its foothold in those four areas, 
but as regards Europe exports were 
reduced from $305,221,975 in June, 1919, 
to $119,795,460 for the current June. 
This difference is quite naturally felt 
in marine underwriting circles. 

Total exports from the entire United 
States during June amounted to $631,- 
082,000, as compared with $928,379,000 
for the previous June. New York, 
therefore, handled about forty per cent 
of the nation’s business. Viewing the 
total trade to the grand divisions of 
the world one finds again that South 
America, Africa, Asia, and Oceania, are 


absorbing about the same volume of 
merchandise. judged in dollars and 
cents, as during the same period of 


last year. while Europe took onlv about 
forty per cent of the business that she 
did in 1919, the exact figures for the 
corresponding months being respective- 
ly, $297.125,000 and $654.721.000. France, 
Italy, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Switzerland and the United King- 
dom, economized most radically in the 
volume of their imports from the Unit- 
ed States. Although business’ with 
Europe will not continue to ease off af 
the same rate as during the last few 
months, nevertheless, the curve on the 
world’s trade chart in all probability 
won’t swing upward again to those 
high levels which it attained in 1918 
and 1919, when the marine market held 


out golden promises to all new com- 
panies entering the field. 
Further declines in prices of food- 


stuffs and merchandise are featured by 
Dun’s and Bradstreect’s in their weekly 
reviews of business conditions. The 
lower trend of prices embraccs amon 
others many commodities shipped 
abroad in large quantities such as grain. 
cotton, meats especial'y. For the elev- 
ernth consecutive week Dun’s list of 
wholesale auotations discloses more 
recessions than advances. 

This same trend to lower prices has 
affected shipbuilding, quotations on new 
tonnage which now range from $150 to 
$165 being exnected to ease off to $135 
a ton before long. Orders are few in 
comparison to those offered last vear 
Hull underwriters believe consequently 
that new offerings coming into the mar- 
ine market will not be valued as high 
as those which are now covered. 





ELECT R. BINGER PRESIDENT 

Robert E. Binger, president of the 
New Castle Leather Company, was 
elected president of the Merchants and 
Shippers by the Board of Directors at 
a meeting held July 26. Mr. Binger has 
been a director and first vice-president 
of the company since its organization 
last year. B. J. Pater, head of the in- 
surance department of the American 
Metal Company was elected a director; 
Samuel L. Martin, formerly secretary, 
was elected vice-president and secre- 
tary; and Mi'lard F. Waltz, Jr. was 
elected assistant treasurer. 


Cable Address: MORMARINE 
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56 BEAVER STREET 
New York 


| Northern Underwriting Agency | 


INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE | 


GENERAL AGENT 
HUDSON INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
JEFFERSON INSURANCE COMPANY | 

of Pennsylvania 


LIBERTY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


NORTH ATLANTIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


NORWEGIAN ATLAS INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


of Christiania 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET 
San Francisco 








& TRANSPORT- 
FOREIGN BRANCH, LTD. 


INSURANCE 


Telephone: BROAD 3268, 3266 - 


Co.'s 


MARINE INSURANCE 


U. S. MAMAGER :—P, A. KJEVE 


SO BEAVER STREET 


GENERAL AGENTS: 





TALBOT, BIRD & CO. 


NEW YORK 
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Financial Condition 
Urania of Copenhagen 


PREMIUM INCOME KR. 7,192,976.30 


Assets Total Kr. 5,932,310.46; Staff and 
Office Locality Troubles 
Are Overcome 








The second annual financial statement 
of the Insurance—and Reinsurance 
Company, Limited, Urania, of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, was placed before 
the general meeting of that company 
on June 18, 1920, and has just reached 
the office of The Eastern Underwriter. 
Commenting on the Urania’s activities 
during 1919 the directors in their re- 
port say: 

“The Company’s second financial 
year has run on a satisfactory scale. 
The volume of business has developed 
considerably, although the war-insur- 
ance, as is generally known, was a par- 
ticularly lucrative business, has now 
auite fallen away, and also in spite of 
the Company having had considerable 
difficulties, such as staff affairs and 
office locality, same has in the mean- 
time been overcome. 

“The Company, this year having ex- 
clusively made up its accounts on the 
basis of definite premiums in compari- 
son to the first year, when the premi- 
um-income was calculated, has had in 
1919 a premium on marine-insurances 
of D.Kr. 5,182,831.95, of which Kr.4,- 
065,239.18 is for own account and on 
fire-insurances Kr.2,010,139.35, of which 
Kr.1,802,971.32 for our own account. 
The total premium income thus amounts 
to Kr.7,192,976.30, against Kr.3,388,- 
800.46 for the year 1918. 

“For premium and claim reserves 
for.our own account, there is laid aside 
for the past year Kr.3,087,000, after 
which there is a profit of Kr.221,327.30, 
which is distributed as follows: 

10 per cent dividend to shareholders, 
kr.101,800; 2% per cent dividend to 
guarantors, kr.24,550; laid aside to the 
reserve fund, kr.58,35492:; tantiemes, 
kr. 36,471.82; transferred to account of 
next year, kr. 160.56. 

“Beside the reserves, according to 
the law, there is laid aside Kr.50,000 
from the balance of the previous year, 
which is used for a fund for reducing 
the Company’s guarantee-capital.” 

The “Urania” has a capital stock of 
2,000,000 Danish Crowns, divided as 


follows: Shareholders’ capital, paid in 
full, | 1,018,000; guarantee capital, 
982,000. 


CRITICIZES JONES LAW 





Shipping Writer of London “Sunday 
Observer” Protests Against “Dras- 
tic’ Marine Insurance Features 
In an article in which he deno-nces 
the Federal Shipping Law as discrim- 
inatory against the British the ship- 
ping expert of the “London Observer” 
says the marine insuranc? rrovisions 
of the new act are most drastic and 
“are based absolutely upon the meth- 
ods of the German insurance comnanies, 
against which America herself protest- 
ed so bitterly previors to her entry in- 
to the war. These have ben devised 
admittedly for the purpose of learning 
every iota of business transacted by 
foreign companies with » view of pass- 
ing the same on to American concerns. 
The object of course is that, having this 
information, the Co-ernment may as- 
sist the American comranies entirely 

to eust British ins'rance. 

“In the same van is the clause which 
waives in favor of American insurance 
companies the Sherman anti-trust law. 
This is entirely on a nar with the meth- 
ods adopted by the Shipping Board dur- 
ing the war when it transpired the con- 
fident‘a! information given to the Ship- 
ping Board solely for the purpose of 
the war was being used to enable 
American shipping to defeat British 
shipping after the war. 

“We in this country now know that 


we are to be faced with the most bit- 
ter competition for the supremacy of 
the seas which we have ever had to 
meet. We are in for a big fight, but 
before America can win the fight she 
must create a national feeling for a 
mercantile marine, She must prepare 
to pay considerably higher freight and 
insurance rates on all she imports and 
exports, and she must be willing to 
forego profits on her shipping enter- 
prises for many years. The person 
who is. most willing to feel the pinch 
ot America’s ambitions will be the 
American exporter.” 





LA RIASSICURATRICE 
Statement of Italian Re-Insurance Com- 
pany Indicates Rapid Develop- 
ment During the Last Year 





The second annual statement of La 
Riassicuratrice, an Italian re-insurance 
company of Milan, which was approved 
on June 29, has been received in this 
country. The figures indicate a rapid 
deve'opment of this company, consider- 
ing that the results were obtained dur- 
ing a year not wholly favorable to ail 
lines of Italian endeavor. Agains: a 
collection of premiums amounting to 
7 398,026 lire in 1918, premiums in 1919 
totaled 15,667,795 lire. Loss payments 
in 1919 equaled 9 492,607 lire. as com- 
pared with 4,638,476 lire the year be- 
fore. Other payments to ceding com- 
panies amounted to 9,671,131 lire, 
against which there were receipts from 
other companies of 6,061,109 lire. Total 
receipts from all sources totaled 23,- 
741,053 lire, and after all expenditures 
there remained a profit of 240,649 Lre, 
A dividend of seven per cent was de- 
clared on the stock outstanding. 

Assets of La _ Riassicuratrice are 
placed at 24,314,387 lire. and include 
© 600 000 lire still to be paid in on 24,- 
000 shares of stock. The company has 
a capital of 12,000,000 lire but only 
one-fifth of that amount has actually 
been collected. The credit and pres- 
tige of the company is regarded as high 
by Milan financial experts. Giovanni 
Pavia, an engineer and director in two 
other Italian companies, is preside~t, 
and Ange Salmoiraghi, president of the 
Milan Chamber of Commerce, is vice- 
president. Agencies of the company 
were established during 191% in Paris, 
London, Brussels, Copenhagen, and 
Christiania. 

STILL LEADING THE LEAGUE 

With the 1919 season of the Insur- 
ance League nearly half over, F. H. & 
C. R. Osborn’s baseball team has still 
to suffer its first defeat in two years. 
The team won the championship last 
year with fourteen straight victories 
and has four games to its credit this 
season, with eight more to play. The 
North British & Mercantile nine forced 
the league leader into a tie game re- 
cently but that is the nearest the lat- 
ter has come to defeat. The North 
British outfit is tight on the heels of 
F. H. & C. R. Osborn with three games 
won, one lost and one tied, and the 
Continental is running third with three 
games tucked away safely and two 
defeats. Manager H. J. McCune of the 
Osborn nine is certain of another 
league championship, he says, with 
such high grade pitching as H. Wiley, 
W. Coleman, R. Heit, and G. Cleveland 
are showing to opposing batters. Cap- 
tain J. Brennan is holding up the catch- 
ing end of the battery work in fine 
style. In addition to the teams men- 
tioned nines representing Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, the London & Liverpool & 
Globe, and the British & Foreign are 
in the Insurance League. 
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MARINE AND FIRE 


RE-INSURANCE 


ROBT. R. toe LAER, Inc. 


New York, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Buenos Aires 


15 William Street . . 


New York 











WM. H. McGEE & CO. 
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15 WILLIAM STREET, 
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6t. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 

Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 

Great American Ins. Co., New York 

Camden Fire Insurance Association 
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Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


NEW YORK 


U. S. Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 
Agents Marine Department 
ovidence Washington Insurance Co, 
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Organized 1824 


Automobile 
INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Incorporated 1886 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORE, N. Y. 


Organized 1872 Incorporated 1918 


Insurance 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 
ANCE (Marine Dept.) OF 
LONDON, ENG. 


Incorporated 1720 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 


Incorporated 1879 


APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 


3 So. William St. 


NEW YORK 
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Havana Port Tie-up 
Creates Big Hazards 


STEAMERS 





CANNOT UNLOAD 





More Than 100 Vessels, Anchored Close 
Together for Weeks, in Danger 
From Fire 





An over congestion of steamers in 
the port of Havana has greatly in- 
creased the danger of marine fires 
there, according to Converse D. West, 
underwriter for the Importers & Ex- 
porters, who returned a few days ago 
from a trip to Cuba and other West 
Indian islands. More than a hundred 
ships were lying in Havana harbor, Mr. 
West said, when he was there, most of 
them anchored so close together that 
in the event of a fire it would be easily 
possible for several million dollars’ 
worth of tonnage and cargo to be con- 
sumed. Tramp steamers have been 
waiting unsuccessfully for nearly six 
months to secure docking facilities, 
while all the lighters are likewise en- 
gaged. 

Continual strikes by longshoremen 
and other port workers account for 
long delays in getting incoming steam- 
ers unloaded. And even when cargoes 
have been removed from the vessels 
and stored on open wharves or in fields 
nearby they may remain there un- 
touched for weeks due to a shortage of 
proper transportation facilities, such 
as has hampered the movement of 
goods in this country. Consequently 
many losses of all descriptions have 
been reported on shipments destined 
for Cuban consignees, and underwriters 
should give particular attention to the 
Cuban business which is offered them. 

The regular passenger steamers, in- 
cluding those belonging to the United 
Fruit and Ward lines, have their own 
docking space and experience little 
difficulty in getting unloaded, but these 
scheduled vessels carry only a small 
proportion of the freight entering the 
island republic. 

Representatives of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York arrived in 
Havana this week to inspect the port 
and to arrange, if possible, some method 
for removing the enormous quantity of 
merchandise lying on the wharves. Re- 
ports to the head office of the Associa- 
tion state that on some piers goods 
cover every available foot of space, 
forcing workmen to walk over the car- 
go, thereby exposing many boxes to the 
risk of being broken. As only twenty- 
five vessels can be unloaded simultane- 
ously the over-crowded piers must be 
cleared to make possible the unloading 
of the hundred and more vessels tied- 
up in the harbor. ‘The Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation is co-operating with the Cuban 
authorities to the fullest degree. 

Shippers having goods in transit to 
consignees in Cuba are naturally per- 
turbed at the length of time consumed 
in delivering the merchandise, and diffi- 
culties are arising out of the situation. 
In several instances, consignees have 
refused to accept goods on the ground 
that while they were waiting for them 
market prices dropped below the whole- 
sale purchase price and therefore they 
would lose by accepting the shipments. 
Meanwhile, the shipper has had to bear 
the cost of extra insurance, besides 
having his capital inoperative. One 
trouble has been that shippers have for- 
gotten or neglected to request addi- 
tional insurance, believing that the orig- 
inal marine covers protected their 
wares from the time they left an Amer- 
ican port until they were received at a 
Cuban warehouse, and not aware of the 
conditions in existence at Havana. Dif- 
ficulty in landing goods there has con- 
tinued for many months but not to such 
a serious degree as at present. 





G. KAZ IN PARIS 
The Copenhagen general manager of 
the Rossia is now in Paris as managing 
director. He is succeeded by Walter 
Gouda. 


Defines Liability 
of Car Owner 


WHAT COURTS HAVE DECIDED 








Mere Ownership Does Not Establish It, 
Says Wessel Dougherty, of the 
Hartford 





The liability of the automobile owner 
is one of the most discussed questions 
in the insurance world, but the courts 
have been reasonably clear in their 
definitions. The subject is ably treated 
in the current issue of “The Hartford 
Agent,” the writer being Wessel Dough- 
erty, of the Hartford. The article is 
reproduced by permission of that Com- 
pany. Mr. Dougherty says: 

The general rule is that mere owner- 
ship does not establish liability. In 
general, the relationship of parent and 
child is insufficient per se to render 
the parent liable in the case of the 
negligent operation, by the child, be he 
either adult or minor. If, however, a 
child occupies the position of servant 
or agent of his parent under such cir- 
cumstances as would make the general 
rule of master and servant or principal 
and agent applicable. then the parent 
may be held, provided the negligent 
act is performed in the course of bust- 
ness for the parent. In these cases 
the child must act with authority from 
the parent and within the scope of 
such authority. This authority may be 
expressed or may be implied from the 
circumstances, 

Liberal Legal Interpretation 

There seems to be an endeavor, how- 
ever, to get away from the strict rules 
of law and to ground the negligence in 
the ownership of a dangerous instru- 
mentality which should not be given out 
to other persons’ indiscriminately. 
Courts have not gone so far as to say 
that an automobile is a dangerous in- 
strumentality, but this seems to be the 
tendency, and, furthermore, there is 
a tendency to make the action in rem, 
such as certain maritime actions which 
are brought against the ship itself, and, 
as a direct outcome of this, there arises 
an effort to hold the owner on account 
of the ownership itself. 

Where an automobile is kept for the 
use and pleasure of the family, in 
many jurisdictions it is being held that 
the father is providing the automobile 
just as he would provide a house or 
food or ‘clothing for the enjoyment of 
the members of the family. This rule 
is not entirely new, except, that in the 
case of the automobile, there is a ten- 
dency to go further than there was in 
the case of a horse and carriage. 

In an old case, Lashbrook vs. Patton, 
1 Duv., Kentucky 316, a minor son 
while driving his two sisters to a pic- 
nic in his father’s carriage, drawn by 
his father’s horses and at the request 
of his father, negligently ran against 
another carriage, causing damage. The 
Court of Appeals said that the son must 
be regarded as in his father’s emp'oy- 
ment, discharging duties such as per- 
formed by a slave, and, therefore, must, 
in regard to this suit, be regarded as 
his father’s servant. Some of the 
courts adhere to this interpretation of 
law, basing it on the theory of master 
and servant, and hold that there must 
be a specific authorization by the own- 
er. This is the rule in New York. 

Tanzer vs. Reed 

In Tanzer vs. Reed, 160 Appellate Div,, 
New York, 584, the court said,—“I know 
of no law which compels the husband 
to afford to his wife either the oppor- 
tunity or means for recreation. but if 
he does so, I do not think that while 
engaged in such recreation she is en- 
gaged as her husband’s agent, even 
though she utilizes his property as a 
means for her pleasure.” But elsewhere 
we find decisions which say that, if the 
owner’s son is driving the car, a pre- 
sumption is raised that the son has the 
father’s consent and the father must 
disprove such consent. And, of course, 
there may be active negligence on the 
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part of the father himself if he places 
an automobile in the custody of a child 
of tender years who he knows is in- 
capable of properly operating the car, 
and it has been held in Daly vs. Max- 
well, 152 Mo., Appeal 115, that the very 
fact that a boy was only sixteen years 
of age warrants the jury in finding, 
without further consideration, that he 
lacked the judgment, discretion and 
care possessed by a matured person, 
and, therefore, was incapable of operat- 
ing a vehicle as powerful as an auto- 
mobile. 
New York Decision 


In New York, it has been held that 
where a parent permits his child, who 
is under legal age for the purpose of 
driving automobiles, to operate a car, 
the parent himself becomes a party to 
the violation of the automobile laws. 
The Court in this case, Schultz vs. 
Morrison, 91 NYC 298, states,—‘The 
object and the purpose of the statute 
is to promote the safety of those 
traveling the public highway. The mo- 
tor vehicle is not in itself a dangerous 
machine; nevertheless, it becomes such 
in the hands of a careless and inex- 
perienced person. The statute has, in 
effect, so declared when it forbids its 
operation by persons under the age of 
eighteen. In substance, it declares 
that such persons do not possess the 
ability to operate such vehicles on pub- 
lic highways without endangering the 
lives and liberty of others.” 

The decisions in the less conserva- 
tive jurisdictions seem to be based 
purely on a _ practical consideration 
rather than on the delicacies of the 
law, and the courts say that if owners 
of automobiles are made to understand 
that they will be held liable for in- 
juries occasioned by the negligent op- 
eration of their cars by infants, or 
others, they will exercise a greater 
degree of care in selecting those to 
whom they entrust their car 

In view of these decisions, our agents 
will see the importance of the exclusion 
in the policy of accidents caused by 
operators who are employed or allowed 
to use the car when under the age 
fixed by the statute. It would be con- 
trary to sound public policy to ac- 
quiesce in such violation of the statute, 
and, furthermore, under such circum- 
stances we would have practically no 
defense in an action by the injured 
party against the owner. 

In the new form of policy we have 
endeavored to extend our coverage 80 
as to embrace all reasonable operations 
of the automobile, and, in addition to 


the assured named in the policy, we 
are now covering, on the private pleas- 
ure car type, all other persons operat- 
ing or riding in the automobile with 
the consent of the assured, subject, of 
course, to the terms of the policy. 


SAYS “HANDS OFF” 








Secretary of Credit Association Points 
To Fiasco Government Makes 
of Business 





J. H. Tregoe, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, has 
an article in the “Credit Monthly” de- 
voted to transportation. He makes a 
strong argument for the government 
keeping out of business and cites the 


operation of railroads to prove its in- 
ability to handle such problems, In his 
article he says: 

“The people of the United States es- 
tablished their Government ‘in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare and secure 
the blessings of liberty’ for themselves 
and their posterity and not with the 
purpose of doing business; the govern- 
ment was to make business possible on 
the part of the people. The govern- 
ment has neither training nor aptitude 
in this line. The most striking proof 
of the incapacity of the government is 
in the episode of the railroads. For a 
variety of reasons, more or less legiti- 
mate, the railroads were turned over 
to the government, were operated for 
the better part of two years and were 
returned in a deteriorated physical 
condition and a_ seriously impaired 
credit condition. 

“Now, one of the great needs of the 
American business man, publicist and 
statesman is a knowledge of economics, 
Anyone who has even the slightest ap- 
preciation of the Basic principles of 
economics knows that the railroads 
must be rehabilitated and that this re- 
habilitation depends upon the credit 
of the railroads. 

“It is therefore essential that every 
one who has a voice in the government 

which means every one with a vote 
or voice in the United States—should 
employ every legitimate means to see 
that the railroads get the consideration 
to which they are entitled, Anything 
short of this consummation will lead 
to economic difficulties for which he 
would have to pay a heavy penalty.” 
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Limits of Public 
Liability Policy 


CONTRACTORS’ MISCONCEPTION 


Should Have Contingent Insurance to 
Cover Separate Agreements; 
Tenants Affected Also 


The Pennsylvania Manufacturers As- 
sociation has this to say relative to ex- 
tending policy liability by independent 
contracts: 

“Our insurance company has received 
a number of under manufac- 
turers’ public liability and contractors’ 
public liability policies which we have 
been obliged to point out to the assured 
were outside the scope of the policy. 
When a sub-contractor desires to hold 
a general contractor harmless from law- 
suits for damages as a result of acci- 
dents sustained by the public in the 
prosecution of the work under the 
contract, he should bear in mind that 
his contractors’ public liability policy 
protects him only against the liability 
imposed upon him by law. If he agrees 
in a separate and independent contract 
to hold the general contractor harmless 
for all accidents which occur, he must 
remember that his insurance contract 
protects him only to the extent that the 
law holds him liable for the negligence 
of his workmen. He cannot extend the 
insurance company’s policy by any in- 
dependent contract. 

Should Have Contingent 

“The only proper way to handle this 
situation, which comes up repeatedly 
with sub-contractors, who in many in- 
stances cannot be awarded the contract 
without relieving the general contractor 
ot all liability, is for the general con- 
tractor to take out a contractors’ con- 
tingent policy, by which the insurance 
company agrees to indemnify him (the 
general contractor) for any loss he may 
sustain by reason of the prosecution of 
the sub-contractor’s work or otherwise. 
The premium is based on a percentage 
of the contract, which either the sub- 
contractor or the general contractor 
pays, according to the arrangement be- 
tween them. 

“The same principle, of course, ap- 
plies in the case of the tenant of manu- 
facturing premises, In this case, if he 
desires to protect the owner of the 
building, he should take out an owners’ 
centingent policy in the name of the 
owner. Many leases require tenants to 
protect the owner. A manufacturers’ 
public liability policy only protects the 
tenant, and only to the extent of his 
legal liability. 

“We suggest careful consideration of 
the points brought out by our counsel 
in the following letter: 

Opinion of Counsel 

In a number of cases which have been brought 
to my attention from time to time, it has ap 
peared that the assured has requested protection 
under his policy against liability imposed upon 
him, not by the common law or by statute, but 
hecause of a contract which he has made, and 
you have asked me to advise you whether un 
der these circumstances you sre bound under 
your policy to assume the liability 

An instance in point 


claims 


arose in the case of 


Blaskey vs. Lea, when an employe of Jacob 
Reed's Sons was injured through the negligence 
of the owner of the building, a portion of which 
was rented by Jacob Reed’s Sons. Jacob Reed’s 
Sons, the assyged, were liable for the conse- 
quences of the accident, if at all, not because 
any liability was imposed upon them by law, 
but because they had agreed to indemnify the 
owner of the building for any damages caused 
by accid@nt while they were in charge. I ad- 
vised you that your policy did not cover such 
a case, because the-liabi'ity was based upon 
the contract, and not upen the operation of any 
general law. 
Holding Contractor Harmless 

A rather more frequent case arises where a 
sub-contractor in accepting a sub-contract from 
a general contractor agrees that he will hold 
the general contractor harmless from any acci 
dent occurring while he is engaged on the work. 
An accident may have happened upon such cir- 
cumstances that the general contractor alone 
will be liable, but the sub-contractor by rea 
son of his contract will be found to indemnify 
him Under these circumstances your policy 
would not cover the case, for as in the other 
instance referred to, the obligation of the sub- 
contractor is not based upon the law but upon 
the contract, and you insure only against liabil- 
ity imposed by law; if the assured voluntarily 
enlarges his liability by contract that should 
not and under the law cannot enlarge your obli 
gation under the policy. 

It seems to me that the proper thing for you 
to do is to inform the assured by some kind 
of a printed notice that the policy covers only 
liability imposed upon him by law, and does not 
cover that which he may assume by contract; if 
possible I think you should devise a_ plan 
whereby, for an additional premium, you will 
be enabled to cover such additional liability, if 
the assured desires to be covered, as he un- 
doubtedly would in most cases. I do not know 
just what plan would be best, but I should 
think you could by riders on that policy cover 
each case of such assumption of liability, as it 
arises, basing the premium on the amount of 
the contract or the wages paid by the assured 
in that particular work, as you may think best. 


OHIO AWARD GENEROUS 





Entertainment of Customers Part of 
Employe’s Work and Compensable 
Under Law 


The Ohio State Industrial Commis- 
sion rendered rather a curious decision 
when it made an award of $5,000 to 
Mrs. David P. Hopkins, of Cleveland, 
under the compensation law for the 
death of her husband, Hopkins, ag an 
employe of the Cleveland Tractor Com- 
pany, went to Mayfield to demonstrate 
some machines sold to a local dealer 
and when the job was done invited the 
customer to attend a ball game as his 
guest. The grand stand collapsed and 
Hopkins was killed. The commission 
held that “entertainment of customers 
was part of Hopkins’ duties as repre- 
sentative of his company” and made 
the award, 

This is in direct opposition to the 
Federal Trade Commission, which has 
notified a number of Columbus busi 
ness houses that the practice of their 
salesmen in giving cigars to and buying 
dinners for customers is a “form of com- 
mercial bribery” that should not be al- 
lowed. 





NO CLAIM MADE 
Up to this week no claim has been 
made by the Caruso family for the loss 
of jewels reported stolen last month 
from their summer home on Long Is- 
land. 





WATERTOWN AGENCY CHANGE 

The Watertown (N. Y.) Underwriters 
Corporation has become local agent 
for the Fidelity & Deposit in place of 
Williaan J. Shepard, Ine. 
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Misled on Burglary 
Insurance on Liquor 


VARIOUS METHODS OF WRITING 





Specific Rate Established By Associa- 
tion Too Low; Companies Get 
What They Can 


In Eastern newspapers a story has 
been going the rounds that the bur- 
glary insurance companies have some- 
thing new in a liquor clause. One of 
these newspaper items was headed “Li- 
quor Clause, New Insurance Policy 
Plan.” The item reads: 

“Insurance companies announced the 
inclusion of ‘liquor clauses’ in their 
burglary policies to protect owners of 
private stock. A charge of 20 per cent 
of the original value of the stock is 
made for the hazard, and only one-fifth 
of the total amount of the policy may 
be on liquor.” 

To be correct there hasn’t been any- 
thing new in this burglary line for some 
time. The companies are not issuing 
any new policy. The endorsement used 
for wines and liquors is the same as 
was approved some time ago. It reads: 

“1. It is hereby understood and 
agreed that the Company shall not be 
liable for loss of or damage to the as- 
sured’s property consisting of wines, 
liquors and other alcoholic beverages 
contained in the assured’s premises, un- 
less such property was acquired by the 
assured prior to Ju'y 1, 1919, and was 
lawfully owned by him at the time of 
the loss or damage, in which event the 
Company’s liability for loss of or damage 
to such property under Section A of 
Condition R shall be limited to an 
amount not exceeding 20 per cent of 
the amount of insurance applying to 
said section. 

“9. The amount actually paid by the 
assured for the aforesaid property so 





lost or damaged shall determine the 1i- 
ability of the Company within and sub- 
ject to the said limits. 

“3. The limitation on all property 
contained in storerooms as provided 
under Condition B of this policy shall 
not be increased by this endorsement.” 

Few Write Liquor 

Most of the companies do not wish 
to write liquor specifically but there 
are a few who will accept these lines. 

The Burglary Association fixed a rate 
of 3% per cent for specific cover but 
the companies soon found that they 
were losing money on that basis. Then 
the companies began charging whatever 
they thought it was worth, some 5, 
some 6, some 8 per cent. 

The next difficulty arose in connec- 
tion with re-insurance. The companies 
could not all always get accommoda- 
tions within the rate they had charged. 
So some home offices advised their 
agencies to write these offerings when 
necessary but otherwise to make no ef- 
fort to get business. 

One of the companies has adopted 
this method: 

An assured applies for $5 000 specific 
insurance on wines and liquors. The 
company agrees to furnish it if the 
assured will take a blanket burglary 
policy on his household effects, in the 
sum of $12,000, which is 2% times what 
he wants on liquor. On this he is al- 
lowed 20 per cent cover on liquor, or 
$2,500, half of what he asked for. The 
other $2,500 is treated as a separate 
specific policy at the regular specific 
insurance rates. 

The premium on this was calculated 
to be $68 on the $12,500 blanket policy 
and $18 on the $2,500 specific policy. 





EDWARD A. KEELER PRESIDENT 

Edward A. Keeler. of Albany. N. Y.. 
has been e'’ected president of the Em- 
ployers Mutual Casualty 61 Broadway, 
New York. Mr. Keeler has been in the 
building business. 
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Companies Writing 
Bank Burglary Form 





WHAT CARRIERS AGREE TO DO 





Riders May Be Used Upon Approval 
of American Bankers 
Association 





August 1, the following companies 
began writing the American Bankers’ 
Association standard form bank burg- 
lary and robbery policy: 

Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford. 

American Bonding & Casualty, Sioux 
City. 

American Guaranty, Columbus. 

American Indemnity, Galveston. 

American Surety, New York. 

Columbia Casualty, New York. 

Continental Casualty, Chicago. 

Employers’ Indemnity Corp., Kansas 
City. 

Employers’ Liability, Boston. 

Federal Surety, Davenport. 

Fidelity & Casualty, New York. 

Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore. 

General Accident, Philadelphia. 

Globe Indemnity, New York. 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Hart- 
ford. 

Inter-State Surety, Redfield, S. D. 

Iowa Bonding & Casualty, Des 
Moines. 

Kansas Casualty & Surety, Wichita. 

Lion Bonding & Surety, Omaha. 

London Guarantee & Accident, Chi- 
cago. 

London & Lancashire Indemnity, New 
York. 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance, 
Boston. 

Metropolitan Casualty, New York. 

National Surety, New York. 

New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore. 

North Dakota Bankers Mutual Cas- 
ualty, Fargo, N. D. 

Norwich Union Indemnity, New York. 

Ocean Accident & Guarantee, New 
York. 

Preferred Accident, New York. 

Republic Casualty, Pittsburgh. 

Royal Indemnity, New York. 

Southern Surety, Des Moines. 

Travelers Indemnity, Hartford. 

Union Indemnity, New Orleans. 

United States Casualty, New York. 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
Baltimore. 

Western Accident & Indemnity, Hel- 
ena, Mont. 

Western Surety, Sioux Falls. 

This form is copyrighted by the 
American Bankers’ Association and the 
association authorizes companies to 
write it by use of the following 


License 
ee GE 56684s0Keen~ 
is hereby granted the privilege or li- 
cense, not exclusive and until revoked 
by the undersigned, to use the American 
Bankers’ Association Standard Form 





Telephone: 
Cortland 6378 





Title Guarantee Policies Issued on All Makes of Automobiles 
THE MOTOR CAR ABSTRACT COMPANY wishes 
to correspond with General Agents throughout the 
country who will act as General Agent for this Com- 
pany for the entire State in which they are located. 
The proposition is a very remunerative one for the 
General Agent and those in a position to handle same 
are invited to correspond with us. 

MOTOR CAR ABSTRACT COMPANY, INC. 
WALTER B. RENTON, PRESIDENT 

198 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Bank Burglary & Robbery Policy, copy- 
righted 1920, in writing Burglary & Rob- 
bery Insurance both for members of 
said Association, and for other banks 
and financial institutions, not members, 
provided the subjoined Agreement of 
Licensee is complied with. 


Agreement of Licensee 

In consideration of the granting of 
license as above, the undersigned com- 
pany hereby agrees to and with the 
American Bankers’ Association that in 
printing the above form of policy pur- 
suant to license for use either in writ- 
ing insurance or as specimen copies, it 
will print the same without any change 
in the terms or wording thereof, except 
the necessary change in the insertion 
of the name of the undersigned as the 
insuring company, and that it ,will print 
across the face of each and every such 
policy, in bold type, the following 
words: “The American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation Standard Form Bank Burglary 
& Robbery Policy. Copyright 1920 by 
the American Bankers’ Association.” 

It is further agreed that such rider 
or endorsement as may be agreed upon 
by and between the Insurance Company 
and the insured bank may be added to 
such policy subject to the approval of 
the American Bankers’ Association, and 
in the event of the addition of any such 
rider or endorsement the same shall be 
reported within ten days by the Insur- 
ance Company to the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, and if such rider or 
endorsement is not approved by the 
American Bankers’ Association, the In- 
surance Company hereby agrees upon 
demand by the said Association to de- 
tach from such policy, or make null and 
void, the said endorsement or rider. 

The various differences between the 
old form policy and the new one were 
fully set forth in The Eastern Under- 
writer, June 11, 1920. The principal 
points covered were: safe clause, dam- 
age to money, explosives, when policy 
is voided, and reinstatement. 


BAD FOR SETTLEMENTS 
Another company, the Southern 
Surety, has quit the limited disability 
field; not because it is unprofitable but 
rather that this form creates misunder- 
standing over claims. 
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OHIO FUND SUED 


Taxpayer Objects to Compensation As- 
sessment to Care for Injured 
County Employes 


Officials of the Ohio State Industrial 
Commission are perturbed over the suit 
filed on behalf of a Cincinnati taxpayer 
to enjoin the auditor of Hamilton coun- 
ty from paying to the State Insurance 
Fund the amount of an assessmen* re- 
cently levied to meet the county's re 
quirements under the workmen's com- 
pensation law, to care for injured coun- 
ty employes. If an injunction shoul! 
lie, the precedent might easily cost the 
fund an aggregate of premium income 
amounting to more than $1,000,000 a 
year. 

Premiums paid by political subddi- 
v:sions are on the basis of 1 per cent 
of the county cr municipal payroll and 
are not for a fixed period. Whenever a 
county’s or city’s fund runs low, a levy 
of 1 per cent of the payroll is made. 
That recently happened with respect to 
Hamilton County, where accidents to 
county employes are of almost daily 
occurrence. 

The county auditor made no response 
to the call for an assessment, and the 
commission notified him that if a check 
for $50,000 (approximately) was not re- 
ceived forthwith, payments to Hamilton 
County injured would cease. In response 
to this, Prosecutor L. H. Capelle, of 
that county, notified the commission 
that suit to enjoin payment had been 
filed. 

Whatever the decision in the lower 
court, the case undoubtedly will be 
carried to the State Supreme Court. 
As the 88 counties pay more than a 
million dollars annually into the State 
Insurance Fund, the possibility of an 
adverse decision is viewed with con- 
siderable anxiety by officials of the 
commission. 





THOMPSON WITH NORTH AMERICA 

William A. Thompson, vice-president 
of the National Surety and court bond 
department head, has been appointed 
fidelity and surety department manager 
of the Indemnity of North America in 
New York City. 


CAN GET COMPENSATION 


Officer and Stockholder of Corporation 
Not Disbarred Under Wis- 
consin Law 





Madison, Wis., August 3.—A_ stock- 
holder and officer of a company, when 
performing duties as an employe, may 
not be disbarred from compensation 
for injuries under the workmen's com- 
pensation act, according to a far-reach- 
ing decision, overruling a decision of 
the Industrial Commission, handed 
down by the Circuit Court in the cases 
of A. A. Porter, former editor of the 
Portage Register, against the Indus- 
trial Commission and the Wisconsin 
State Register Company against the 
Industrial Commission and the Travel- 
er’s Insurance Company, 

The cases were started by Mr. Por- 
ter, who asked compensation for in- 
juries he alleged he suffered when he 
bumped his head in the stock room of 
his plant. He was the president of the 
company. 

The main question involved was 
whether a stockholder of a corporation 
can sue the corporation for compensa- 
tion, claiming that he is working for 
the company in the capacity of an em- 
ploye. The Court decided that “no one 
can be denied compensation merely be- 
cause he is an officer of an employing 
corporation if in fact he performed du- 
ties of an employe as distinguished 
from those of an officer.” The commis- 
sion had denied the petition of Mr, Por- 
ter for damages claiming that he could 
not be classed as an employe, 


NEW GLASS MANUAL 


The revised manual for plate g'ass 
will be easier for agents to use, It 
does away with the system of using 
large multipliers for the several states 
by bringing rates up to the present par- 
ity, with percentage advances or reduc- 
tions to adjust rates. to the various 
localities. 





NO RATE CHANGE 
The Compensation Bureau has decid- 
ed that rates iit Missouri shall remain 
the same as at present pending a set 
tlement of the legality of the compen- 
sation law in that state, 








WANTED 
By large Casualty Company 
underwriters for Automobile 
and Liability Departments. 
Willing to train those who 
have had some experience in 
Insurance Underwriting. Posi- 
tion offers excellent opportu- 
nity for advancement. Box S, 
Eastern Underwriter. 
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The Truth Tod 
An exchange says: “There is a big 
demand for liquor bonds these days, 
as a number of people have gone into 
the wholesale liquor business and are 
selling to druggists, manufacturers and 
others.” “And others” is right. 


No Loss Expected 
Difficulties that New York subway 
contractors have gotten into will not 
affect seriously the sureties on the con- 
struction bonds. It is said in surety 
circles that the bonding companies in- 

terested are well protected. 


* * *@ 
Doing Helpful Work 
Milton R. Sutton, of the Aetna’s 


William Street branch, possesses that 
fine spirit of helpfulness so much to be 
desired in any organization. Mr. Sutton 
was formerly in the ministry. He has 
that strong desire to help others firmly 
rooted in his makeup. Where he finds 
the time to do all his educational work 
is a mystery to all who know him. He 
writes a great deal; he addresses all 
sorts of gatherings and still he never 
appears rushed. Once a week for three 
months he drills a class of 63 foreign- 
ers in the Eastern section of New York. 
He is preparing them for citizenship. 
The insurance classes of the Aetna, 
that have been so remarkably success- 
ful, grew from a thought of his. While 
Mr. Sutton is continually giving, doing, 
helping, without hope of material gain, 
he is nevertheless always receiving his 
reward in various forms, One great 
reward is in knowing that someone has 
been helped to be a better salesman; 
a better clerk, a better citizen, a hap- 
pier man or woman. Mr. Sutton be- 
lieves explicitly that to get anything 
worth while out of this world one must 
first put something worth while in. 
* * © 


Everybody Has One 

Suchasassyone (some _ people call 
it Saskatchewan), must be a _ good 
place for country agents to sell auto- 
mobile insurance. Of the total of 54,- 
816 licenses issued in 1919 almost 47,- 
000, or 86 per cent, were owned by 
farmers. 

* a s 
What New Dress Will Do 

Dress any proposition in new clothes 
and nobody can tell what the result 
may be. Generally the result surpasses 
expectations. One of the accident writ- 
ing companies in New York had a really 
excellent accident policy—$5,000 prin- 
cipal sum and $25 a week—at the es- 
tablished price, $25 a year. The policy 
was better than the average but it 
wouldn’t sell as it should. Nobody 
knew why. In course of time a new 
man entered the organization and he 
got to thinking about this policy. Why 
loesn’t it sell, he asked himself. He 
usked others, but nobody had the an- 
swer. This new man, being a student 
rather than a dreamer, got right down 
to the psychology of the thing. He rea- 
soned that this fine policy had been 
seen in its old clothes so long that 
everybody thought he knew all about 
it. The public of course could not be 
expected to know whether or not the 
policy was any better than a hundred 
others. So the student of pyschology 


of salesmanship did a very simple and 
effective thing. He took the old tried 
and true policy, stripped it of its famil- 
iar raiment and hid it away out of sight 
for a while. When ‘t reappeared it had 
a brand new suit consisting of a high- 
er principal sum and weekly indemnity 














The premium 
New literature was 
prepared and the old policy was her- 
alded as a departure, an innovation. 
The agents hailed it as such, took an 


$57.50 instead of $25. 
was also increased, 


interest in it and pushed it. They 
thought it was the greatest ever. It’s 
the same with any selling argument; 
it mustn’t be heard too often; it must 
be given new coloring, new form, fresh 
appeal. 
* * & 
Protecting the Flier 

That decision in favor of the Travel- 
ers, involving an assured who took a 
flight in an airplane, shows the need 
for revision of the accident policy 
phraseology with respect to what has 
been termed aeronautics. The Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers is working on this now. There 
is doubtless certain ambiguity in the 
present policies as to their intent. In- 
suring one who engages in aeronautics 
as a business is one thing. For a man 
who has never operated an airp'ane to 
take a ten or fifteen minutes flight, per- 
haps once in his life, is quite another. 
There are others who may take occa- 
sional flights. A method will surely 
be found to protect the companies 
against imposition by those who would 
impose an unduly increased hazard 
upon them, without depriving the as- 
sured of all his protection. Every new 
means of transpertation has brought 
similar problems before underwriters. 

+ - o 


Soliciting in the Air 
David J. Murray, an insurance agent 
of Lock Haven, Pa., figured large in 
the public eye, when he took an air- 
plane flight over Williamsport with M. 
I’. Meyers, a local theater manager. 
Murray made the trip notable by get- 
ing Meyers’ application for an accident 

policy while they were “up”. 

* * 8s 


Cannot Escape 

When a chap is thinking about going 
on a vacation and just nicely has pic- 
tured in his mind the joys of rusticat- 
ing in a picturesque nook, along comes 
some killjoy. He reads of the increased 
number of accidents on railroads, dan- 
ger of horses, beaches, rivers, lakes, 
being shot for a deer, unsanitary condi- 
tions in boarding houses, microbes in 
water, etc., etc., ad infinitum. Then he 
decides to stay home but the first paper 
he picks up tells of how every five min- 
utes somebody is hurt in the city by 
an automobile. Then he’s ready for an 
insurance policy if an agent’s about to 
take his app. 

+ + 
$30,000 for Cripples 

The Ohio State Industrial Commis- 
sion, pursuant to its plan for the re- 
habilitation of industrial cripples, has 
made application for Ohio’s apportion- 
ment of Federal funds under the Fess 
bill, to be used for that purpose. The 
state will receive about $30,000. The 
amount will be used to defray the ex- 
pense of a survey to determine the 
number and condition of industrial 


_cripples, as the basis for a request for 


an appropriation from the next General 
Assembly to carry on their rehabilita- 
tion. 
* 7 * 
Forester Succeeds Perkins 

H. H. Perkins has resigned as vice- 
president of H. T. E. Beardsley, Inc., 
New York, and has returned to St. 
Louis, his former home. He is now with 
the Mercantile Insurance Agency which 
represents the Union Indemnity. There 
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he will organize a surety department 
and will develop the Missouri field. Mr. 
Perkins was with the Southern Surety 
for a number of years in charge of the 
contract bond department and has an 
extensive experience with surety condi- 
tions throughout the West. He is suc- 
ceeded in his former position by James 
Forester, formerly of Burlingham, Mont- 
gomery & Beecher, New York, and is 
an admiralty lawyer of many years’ ex- 
perience. He becomes vice-president 
of H. T. E. Beardsley, Inc. 


Three Writing Jitneys 
There are now three casualty com- 
panies writing jitney men in Jersey 
City: the State Mutual, Commonwealth 
and the Interstate. Most of the busi- 
ness is said to be in the State Mutual. 
. a 


Business on Marine Loss 

H. T. E. Beardsley, Inc., New York, 
has placed a stipulation of value in the 
sum of $500,000 running to the Amer- 
ican Fuel Oil & Transportation Com- 
pany. The business grew out of a fire 
on the vessel “Fanta.” The premium 
is $5,000. 

* ” * 
No Hazard in Hot Air 

If the plans of some far, or deep, see- 
ing men to tap the earth’s subterran- 
ean heat, materializes, what a host of 
fire hazards will be eliminated. No 
stoves, no furnaces; just turn a valve 
and have Mr. Dante send up a supply 
of hot air; heat without fire. 

>” * +” 
Shake, Old Top! 

Los Angeles and some of the other 
poorly anchored towns in that region 
are still doing the shimmy, much to the 
gratification of those who sell earth- 
quake insurance. There is a line that 
had almost dropped out of sight and 
it’s dollars to dimes that most agents 
would have to search in the cellar or 
behind the safe for an application or re- 
port form, should a call come for earth- 
quake cover. It’s a poor earthquake 
that brings nobody good. 

* 7 s 
Fountain of Information 

R. M. Chandor has returned from a 
honeymoon spent in Canada. On Wil- 
liam Street he has been kept busy shak- 
ing hands and answering questions. 
Shaking hands by way of congratula- 
tion and answering questions relative to 
a subject now uppermost in the minds 
of a large number of those who fre- 
quent this important insurance thor- 


oughfare. After dilating upon the de- 
lights of traveling in Canada, especially 
under such auspicious circumstances, 
the conversation has invariably come 
down to this: “Say, Chan, on: the level, 
how much can a fellow bring back with 
him?” 
~ om 7 
Can Take Choice 

Many automobile insurance managers 
are still busy telling their field men the 
possibilities of the line; quoting statis- 
tics indicating that before long the man 
who hasn’t a car will be a fit subject for 
a museum. But there’s another fellow 
going about saying that before long the 
newspapers will contain long columns 
of advertisements offering used cars for 
sale and the companies had _ better 
watch their insurance limits. 





HIGHER RATES WANTED 
The health insurance market is still 
one for buyers rather than sellers. 
The Maryland Casualty is going just as 
slowly as it can on health business, on 
the belief that it is a losing game un- 
less rates are advanced. 





U. S. F. & G’s YEAR 

The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty reports that during the first six 
months of 1920 its fidelity and surety 
business amounted to $3,929,551 pre- 
miums written, burglary $959,227, cas- 
ualty $7,105,195, total premiums writ- 
ten $11,993,973. 
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The Supreme Court of 

Releaseon Kansas has rendered an 

Guardian important decision cover- 

Bond ing the jurisdiction of the 

Probate Court to release 

the surety upon a guardian bond by the 
filing and acceptance of a new bond. 

The Southern Surety executed the 
bond of Bertha W. Cole, as guardian, 
and the local agent of the surety com- 
pany had an understanding with the 
guardian that at the end of the year 
she could file a personal bond. Pur- 
suant to this arrangement, at the re- 
quest of the local agent, the attorney 
for the guardian filed a petition, asking 
that she be permitted to file a personal 
bond and that the surety company be 
discharged, but no mention was made 
of the application being at the request 
of, or on behalf of, the surety company. 
An order was made discharging the 
surety company and accepting the new 
bond. Two years thereafter the surety 
company sued for the premiums due for 
the second and third years, and in de- 
fense the filing of a new bond and the 
order releasing the surety were set up. 

The Court held that inasmuch as the 
statute provided that the surety could 
at any time make application to be re- 
leased, and that this was the only pro- 
cedure provided for by the statute for 
release of the surety, a release made 
in any other manner would not have 
been effectual, and hence the surety 
company was still liable, and was, 
therefore, entitled to collect its pre- 
miums. 

Claim was made on behalf of the 
guardian that inasmuch as there was 
a statute which provided that the court 
might direct guardians to give new or 
additional security, that the court had 
the power to make the order accepting 
the new bond and releasing the surety 
company. However, the court said that 
this had no application to such a case. 

- - a 


It’s one thing to talk 
Get and another thing to 

Prospect’s say something, remarks 

Point of View a writer in the Standard 

Service Monthly. He 
observes that too many would-be sales- 
men have the wrong perspective as to 
their goods and those of other con- 
cerns. He proceeds: 

“When a man comes into my office 
to sell me something the first thing he 
has to do, if he gets anywhere at all, 
is to speak my language. I am not 
posted on all the fine points of all the 
trades and salesmen must know that, 
and yet, at least half of the salesmen 
who come to sell me goods start right 
in to explain all about the fine differ- 
ences between their goods and the 
other fellow’s. The net result of such 
talk is to make me a little curious 
about the goods of the other fellow. He 
creates competition right away. If he 
had just told me in plain English what 
he was selling and why and what I 
could use the goods for and at what 
ing it would have saved me a lot of 

me. 

“My observation of accident salesmen 
has been fairly broad and I must say 
that most of them do exactly the same 
thing. ‘This is something that most pol- 
icy forms do not have.” How many 
times have you heard that same expres- 
sion? 

“The time comes in some cases when 
one must make a comparison with 
other policies but -until that time ar- 
rives, why talk about the other fellow 
at all? 

“There are men, and a lot of them, 
who love to air their technical knowl- 
edge and try to make an impression 
by so doing. Most men love to be flat- 
tered a little but no man likes to be 
awed and put at a disadvantage. Acci- 
dent and health insurance can be sold 
by talking just ‘wash-woman English,’ 
4s some have called this plain every- 
day language. Every man and woman 


knows what it means now days to pay 
doctor bills. Every man and every wo- 
man knows that expense is attached to 
every accident and sickness. What you 
are selling is a protection for these well- 
known evils. That’s all there is to it 
after all. 

“No use explaining how many men 
were drowned in 1918 to a man who 
never goes bathing or swimming. No 
use to tell the banker that 198 children 
under 17 years of age were killed on 
the streets of your city last year. There 
are accidents common to all and acci- 
dents peculiar to the occupation of the 
prospect and through these cases you 
can bring the matter right home to 
the man himself. 

“You can talk the language of the 
prospect. Railway solicitors talk to 
railway men in the language of the rail- 
roader. To sell a banker you may talk 
this insurance from the standpoint of 
the investment. To the father and hus- 
band as a matter of protection to the 
family. To the young man away from 
home from the standpoint of indepen- 
dence in case of accident or illness. No 
need to remain in a boarding or room- 
ing house when the accident or sick- 
ness policy will give money for care at 
a hospital. 

“Simple words and simple illustra- 
tions are the best. Study your man 
and talk to him as you would expect 
him to talk to you. Get his point of 
view and show him the ‘promised land’ 
from that standpoint.” 

o * + 


This is how a live wire 

Making so'icitor of the Massachu- 
Policy Fee setts Bonding makes pros- 
Come Easy pects see the equity of de- 

manding a_ policy’ fee: 
The prospect was a shoe salesman in 
a retail store. The man who was per- 
suading him to buy a “Victory” dis- 
ability policy was one of our leading 
district managers. The shoe salesman 
wanted the policy very much but he 
objected strenuously to the payment 
of the policy fee. 

He expressed himself as being per- 
fectly willing to pay the first premium 
but he thought that the addition of that 
extra amount was unreasonable, In 
short, he did not like the price. 

I don’t like the price of your shoes 
either,” said our agent, “but I bought 
a pair here last week, paid you $12 for 
them and my wife bought a pair of vou 
two weeks ago and paid you the same 
amount. We thought the prices of 
those shoes were outrageous but we 
did not kick about them, knowing that 
you have one price and that your mer- 
chandise is good. This first payment 
to which you object helps me to buy 
and pay for shoes and other necessi- 
ties.” 

“You needn’t say anything more,” 
said the prospect. “I wi'l give you a 
check for the policy fee and first pre- 
mium right now.” 

This shoe salesman was just an av- 
erage sort of fellow like many more 
scattered throughout the country, not 
only selling shoes but all sorts of gen- 
eral merchandise. Adapt this argu- 
ment to the next retail salesman who 
objects to paying the policy fee in ad- 
dition to the first premium. 
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Buck’s Frogs and Mutual Insurance 


‘‘Best’s Insurance Reports”’ for 1920 show 


that 


during 1919 the total workmen’s compensation premiuins written 
in the United States by stock and mutual insurance companies 
amounted to $129,381,015, of which total amount the stock com- 
panies wrote $102,918,134, or 79.540%, and the mutuals wrote 
$26,462,881, or 20.454%. 

The mutuals, like Buck’s frogs, make much noise, but (also 
like Buck’s frogs) they peter out on the count. 

Did you ever hear of Buck’s frogs? 

Twas this way: 

When I was a boy I lived in Penn Yan, N. Y. There was a 
chap there known to his fellow townsmen as Buck. Buck lived up 
along the lake (Lake Keuka) on a piece of swamp. The frogs 
used to keep Buck awake nights. ‘The noise was deafening— 
according to Buck. They got on his nerves something most 
powerful. 

Buck didn’t raise much of anything on his land, but the frogs 
just grew. Buck’s friend, the general storekeeper, finally made 
enough money on codfish and calico to make a trip to New York 
City. (1 was a clerk in that store, and sometimes | woul” sweep 
the store after ten at night so | would not have to show up until 
seven the next morning). That was some years ago. Being a keen 
observer, the local merchant noticed, among other things, that New 
York City people—some of them—ate frogs’ legs. And they were 
expensive. He at once thought of Buck back there in Penn Yan, 
his head throbbing from the noise of the frogs. So when he reached 
home he broke the good news to Buck and promised to find out 
from some of his business acquaintances in the big city if Buck 
couldn’t find there a market for his tormentors. Word came back 
that if Buck could guarantee to deliver on short notice not less than 
fifty dozen frogs’ legs at a time, a profitable trade might be built 
up at eighteen cents per dozen pairs. Buck said, ‘“That’s easy. Why 
| could git that feller a carload on any kind of notice.” Then Buck 
waited. Sure enough, before long came a telegram from a big 
hotel, “Send fifty dozen pairs frogs’ legs to reach here day after 
tomorrow.” The next daybreak Buck donned his high boots and 
waded into the swamp. Along about dark Buck came in the back 
door of the store with a basket on his arm. He sought the propri- 
etor, his would-be benefactor. “Say Hank,” he muttered, “I'll be 
gum swizzled if I e’d git but five dozen pair of them there legs. 
‘The varmints ain’t showin’ themselves t’day.” 

“You're a peach,” says Hank, kinda disgusted. “You said the 
place was alive with ’em.” 

“That’s what I tho’t,” said Buck, “but I was fooled by their 
damned hollerin.” 
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